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Editorials 


WARS  AND  RU-  In  that  fateful  year  of  our  Lord,  1914, 
MORS  OF  WARS  the  following  editorial  under  the  title, 
“And  Only  Man  Is  Vile,”  appeared  in  a 
New  York  City  paper  which  was  afterwards  merged  with 
another  publication: 

“The  Rhine  is  flowing  today  as  when  the  ruined  castles 
on  its  heights  were  still  unbuilt;  the  waters  of  Geneva  are 
as  blue;  the  black  shadows  on  the  surface  of  Constanz  come 
and  go  as  gently;  the  pine  needle  carpets  of  the  forests  of 
the  Vosges  are  as  soft;  in  the  Campagna  this  evening  the 
mellow  light  will  creep  over  the  land  to  the  call  of  the  An¬ 
gelas  as  a  week,  a  year,  a  century  ago;  the  Alps  stand  im¬ 
mobile,  insensate  even  to  the  music  of  their  moving  glaciers. 
With  them  it  is  today  as  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

“These  are  the  things  that  are  permanent;  the  things 
that  stand  above  and  immune  to  the  consequences  of  man^s 
criminality,  his  idiocy,  his  petty  racial  antagonisms,  his  out¬ 
bursts  of  empty,  thoughtless  rivalries  and  jealousies,  his  in¬ 
satiable  appetite  for  empire,  his  futile  diplomacy  and  the 
wars  he  summons  to  his  own  ruin.” 

All  the  counts  of  this  terrible  indictment  of  man’s  failure 
stand  out  on  the  pages  of  human  history.  It  is  futile  to  deny 
them.  Racial  antagonisms  and  an  ungovernable  imperialistic 
appetite  drove  men  in  the  great  world  war  to  actions  which 
resulted  in  wholesale  murder  on  a  scale  hitherto  unheard  of 
and  at  a  staggering  money  cost.  It  is  said  that  the  shells 
exploded  in  the  English  bombardment  of  defense  at  Ypres 
alone  cost  one  hundred  and  ten  million  dollars. 

But  is  it  true  that  the  natural  world  is  immune  to  the  sin 
back  of  all  this  failure  of  man?  Uninspired  writers  have  al¬ 
ways  failed  to  penetrate  beyond  the  curtain  which  hides  the 
Creator  from  His  material  universe  as  it  is,  not  as  originally 
created.  By  inspiration,  on  the  other  hand,  chosen  men  re¬ 
vealed  the  causes  which  explain  the  continuous  warfare  in 
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nature  itself — the  violence  of  the  hurricane  and  earthquake, 
the  destructiveness  of  drouth  and  flood,  the  depredations  of 
insect  hordes,  and  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  animal  world. 
No  one  has  advanced  a  reasonable  explanation  of  these  facts 
of  the  natural  world  apart  from  the  revelation  that  a  curse 
reigns  over  nature  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  sin  into 
a  perfect  world  (Gen.  3:17,18).  Accepting  this  revelation, 
Paul,  by  a  like  inspiration,  gives  the  promise  of  the  ultimate 
removal  of  that  curse  and  the  freeing  of  groaning  creation 
from  the  cause  of  all  of  its  violent  and  cruel  manifestations 
(Rom.  8:18-22). 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  “everlasting  hills”  seem  to 
possess  permanency  compared  to  the  fleeting  passions  of  men 
— ^their  lofty  heads  have  indeed  stood  sentinel  through  many 
centuries  of  conflict — we  fail  to  penetrate  to  the  ultimate 
reality  when  comparisons  stop  with  the  insensate  hills.  He 
who  reared  the  head  of  the  Matterhorn  and  painted  the  azure 
of  the  sky  reflected  in  the  waters  of  Geneva  directs  the  birth 
and  decay  of  suns  and  their  satellites  throughout  the  incom¬ 
prehensible  expanse  of  the  starry  heavens.  Before  they  were 
molded  into  material  form  He  was  there.  After  “the  heavens 
shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth  also  and  the  works 
therein  shall  be  burned  up,”  He  will  be  present — ^there  is  no 
end  with  Him  and  the  provision  He  has  made  for  his  human 
creatures;  the  souls  and  spirits  of  men  are  not  blotted  out 
by  the  dissolving  worlds.  Hence  Peter  adds:  “Seeing  then 
that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  per¬ 
sons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness, 
looking  for  and  hasting  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God, 
wherein  the  heavens  being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat?  Nevertheless  we,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.” 

It  is  often  remarked  that  men  do  not  recognize  God  at 
their  international  council  tables.  Herein  lies  one  of  the 
continued  causes  of  war,  while  this  misunderstanding  of  the 
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Divine  demands  gives  the  counselors  a  false  hope  concerning 
the  possibility  of  attaining  universal  and  permanent  peace 
in  the  present  world  order.  There  are  two  main  groups  of 
those  who  reject  the  validity  of  the  arguments  advanced  in 
the  widely  accepted  peace  propaganda.  First,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  the  interpreters  of  history  who  base  their  judgment  on 
man’s  long  and  bloody  record  of  settling  differences  by  war. 
Christabel  Pankhurst  quotes  the  Italian  Duce,  a  brilliant  rep¬ 
resentative  of  this  group,  in  Present  and  Future,  September, 
1934,  as  follows:  “War  has  been  described  as  the  Court  of 
Appeal  between  nations.  And  since  the  peoples  do  not  be¬ 
come  crystallized,  but  pursue  the  course  dictated  by  their 
strength  and  by  their  historical  dynamic  nature,  it  falls  that, 
in  spite  of  all  conferences,  all  protocols,  and  all  the  more  or 
less  highest  and  good  intentions,  the  hard  fact  of  war  may 
be  anticipated  to  accompany  the  human  kind  in  the  centuries 
to  come,  just  as  it  stands  on  record  at  the  dawn  of  human 
history.” 

Italy  and  all  the  major  countries  of  Europe  are  making 
loud  protestations  in  favor  of  peace,  while  each  is  feverishly 
preparing  for  the  approaching  conflict  all  believe  to  be  in¬ 
evitable.  Miss  Pankhurst  truly  observes:  “War,  that  awful 
human  Court  of  Appeal,  sits  often,  but  gives  never  a  final 
judgment !” 

The  other  group,  whose  members  disclaim  any  confidence 
in  man’s  ability  to  bring  in  universal  peace,  not  only  recog¬ 
nize  the  facts  and  testimony  of  history,  but  their  chief  assur¬ 
ance  springs  from  the  revelation  of  Scripture  that  the  longed 
for  peace  amongst  the  nations  will  come  only  by  Divine  inter¬ 
vention.  It  is  a  doctrine  that  humbles  the  pride  of  men. 
Therefore,  few  accept  it.  This  but  increases  the  necessity 
of  the  exhibition  of  power  by  the  Prince  of  Peace  at  His  com¬ 
ing.  In  the  brightness  of  His  presence  and  the  justice  of 
His  rule  all  opposition  will  cease. 
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A  SECULAR  EXAMPLE  There  are  evidences  that  we  are 
OF  in  the  midst  of  a  revival  of  the 

SPIRITUALIZATION  allegorizing  method  of  Bible  in¬ 
terpretation;  for  books  and  arti¬ 
cles  in  its  defense  are  appearing  in  increasing  numbers.  Af¬ 
ter  the  movement  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
which  resulted  in  widespread  popular  Bible  study,  few  ortho¬ 
dox  teachers  had  the  temerity  to  reject  the  thought  that  it  is 
not  legitimate  to  change  the  evident  or  literal  meaning  of 
plain  statements  of  Scripture  by  resorting  to  the  allegorical 
or  ‘‘spiritualizing”  method  of  interpretation.  There  were, 
here  and  there  amongst  the  older  scholars,  men  who  defended 
the  method,  a  notable  example  being  a  theological  professor 
who,  unable  to  believe  the  predictions  of  the  future  glory  of 
Jerusalem,  offered  an  escape  by  suggesting  that  a  correct 
understanding  of  these  prophecies  might  be  obtained  only  by 
the  interpolation  of  the  word  New  before  Jerusalem  wherever 
in  the  Old  Testament  the  city  is  the  subject  of  prophecy. 
This  principle,  handed  down  to  us  through  many  centuries, 
was  popularized  from  the  teachings  of  the  Alexandrian 
School  chiefly  through  the  writings  of  Origen,  and  is  a  child 
especially  of  the  last  of  four  categories  under  which  that 
School  treated  all  Scripture,  namely,  grammatical,  moral, 
analogical  or  mystical,  and  allegorical.^  Under  these  classifi¬ 
cations  the  possible  number  of  meanings  of  a  Scripture  is 
limited  only  by  the  genius  of  the  interpreter  for  musings  in 
the  realm  of  the  imagination. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  pointed  illustration  of  this  method 
may  be  drawn  from  secular  writings.  The  following  inci¬ 
dent,  however,  affords  an  illuminating  example.  During  the 
last  year  or  so  a  group  of  young  United  States  engineers 
had  completed  some  surveys  in  the  Okefenokee  Swamp  in 
Georgia,  from  the  waters  of  which  the  Suwannee  River  takes 
its  rise.  Being  unfamiliar  with  the  beauties  and  grandeur 
of  the  lower  reaches  of  this  famous  stream  as  it  follows  its 


^Manuel  D’Hermeneutique  Biblique,  J.  E.  Cellirier,  tr  by  Elliott  and  Harsha, 
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course  through  Florida  to  the  Gulf,  they  spoke  disparagingly 
of  its  size  as  it  flows  from  the  swamp.  The  editor  of  the 
Eew  York  Telegram  and  Evening  Mail  came  to  the  defense, 
but  wholly  from  a  poetic  viewpoint.  Referring  to  the  work 
and  comment  of  the  engineers,  he  said: 

“That  was  all  right  and  part  of  their  business.  But  when 
these  young  men — or  some  body  of  them — ^went  so  far  as  to 
report  that  the  immortal  river  of  Stephen  C.  Foster’s  song 
is  little  better  than  a  mere  ditch,  they  committed  a  colossal 
error.  It  is  a  blunder  to  which  every  practical  man  and 
every  literal  mind  are  particularly  susceptible.  They  have 
confused  the  realm  of  geography  with  that  of  imagination 
and  have  fallen  into  the  fallacy  of  trying  to  measure  with 
gauges  and  surveyor’s  chains  something  which  is  beyond 
logarithms  and  laughs  at  all  the  laws  of  trigonometry. 

“The  real  Suwannee  River  does  not  rise  in  any  part  of 
Georgia.  It  rises  in  the  highest  mountains  of  the  human  soul 
and  is  fed  by  the  deepest  springs  in  the  human  heart.  It 
does  not  flow  through  the  northern  part  of  Florida,  but 
through  the  pleasant,  sunny  lands  of  memory.  It  does  not 
empty  into  a  material  sea,  but  into  the  glorious  ocean  of 
unfllled  dreams.  It  laves  the  shores  of  childhood.  Its  cur¬ 
rent  ripples  with  the  low,  sweet  melody  of  distance.  There 
is  such  mystical  power  in  its  waters  that  whoever  finds  him¬ 
self  wearied  and  worn  by  the  struggle  has  only  to  quaff  and 
gain  nepenthe. 

“It  is  far,  far  away,  but  the  heart  is  ever  turning  to  it, 
because  there’s  where  the  old  folks  stay.  On  its  banks  may 
be  only  a  hut  among  the  bushes,  but  the  bees  are  still  hum¬ 
ming  around  it  by  day  and  the  banjo  is  still  strumming  there 
in  the  starlight.  And  so  they  will  continue  to  do  while 
memories  of  home  and  simple  hopes  and  affections  are  the 
most  prized  possession  of  mankind.  .  .  .  The  surveyors 
who  would  find  the  true  Suwannee  River  must  hunt  not 
among  the  Florida  streams,  but  among  the  majestic  streams 
of  infinite  tenderness  and  love.” 

Such  a  flight  into  poetical  thought  is  delightful,  and  is 
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permissible  if  the  words  are  not  construed  to  deny  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  historicity  of  the  subject.  In  antebellum  days  the 
Suwannee  was  a  stream  of  commerce.  Sidewheelers  plying 
its  waters  picked  up  the  cotton  raised  along  its  shores  and 
delivered  merchandise  to  the  plantations;  but  supposing  in¬ 
vestigators  two  thousand  years  hence,  searching  for  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  this  river,  should  have  these  words  of 
the  New  York  editor  before  them  as  the  chief  evidence,  the 
river  would  be  relegated  to  the  realm  of  myth. 

Zion,  the  city  of  David,  the  oldest  section  of  Jerusalem, 
is  actually  under  the  plow  today,  unoccupied  and  the  site  of 
vegetable  gardens,  as  prophesied  before  Christ  (Micah  3:12). 
It  is  said  that  more  prophecies  have  been  fulfilled  in  and 
about  Jerusalem  during  the  last  forty  years  than  during  the 
previous  1900  years.  Immanuel’s  land,  after  lying  fallow 
so  many  years,  is  taking  on  new  life,  fulfilling  many  inspired 
predictions.  These  are  actual  locations  with  definite  predic¬ 
tions  concerning  their  future,  and  do  not  admit  of  relega¬ 
tion  to  the  realm  of  mjrth,  nor  is  their  Scriptural  significance 
changed  by  a  poetized  treatment.  The  Mount  of  Olives, 
which  is  still  “before  Jerusalem  on  the  east,”  awaits  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  most  stupendous  prophecy  of  them  all  when 
the  feet  of  the  Lord  shall  alight  there  (Zech.  14:4).  None 
of  the  allegorized  representations  of  the  Lord’s  return  fit  the 
clear  prophecies  which  predict  it.  These  predictions  deal 
with  actualities,  and  not  “the  pleasant,  sunny  lands  of  mem¬ 
ory,”  nor  the  “glorious  ocean  of  unfilled  dreams.** 


Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 


Department  of 

Systematic  Theology 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Editor 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SIN 

Author’s  Note:  This  installment,  the  second  of  a  series  of 
discussions  on  the  Doctrine  of  Sin,  has  been  preceded  by  I,  **The 
First  Sin  in  Heaven  and  its  Effect”  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October, 
1934),  and  is  to  be  followed  by  III,  “Man’s  Present  Estate  as  a 
Sinner”;  IV,  “The  Specific  Character  of  the  Christian’s  Sin”; 
and  V,  “The  Divine  Remedy  for  All  Sin.” 

These  articles  aim  at  a  practical.  Biblical  treatment  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Sin  rather  than  its  philosophical  and  metaphysical 
aspects. — L.  S.  C. 

II. 

The  First  Sin  on  Earth  and  its  Effect 
Embracing  (1)  The  Origin  of  Human  Sin;  (2) 

The  Beginning,  Constitution,  and  Character  of  the 
First  Human  Sinner;  (3)  The  Scope  and  Nature  of 
the  First  Human  Sin;  (4)  The  Effect  of  the  First 
Human  Sin  upon  the  One  Who  Sinned;  and  (6)  The 
Effect  of  the  First  Human  Sin  upon  the  Race. 

Should  an  error  be  adopted  as  the  major  premise  in  a 
sequence  of  closely  related  themes,  there  is  little  hope  that  the 
entire  succession  of  thought  would  not  be  characterized  by 
deviation  from,  if  not  contradiction  of,  the  truth.  There  is 
scarcely  another  phase  of  divine  revelation  which  is  more 
germane  to  the  right  understanding  of  all  doctrine  than  that 
of  Sin.  Practically  all  heretical  systems  of  thought  base 
themselves  upon  misconceptions  of  sin,  and  these  must,  there¬ 
fore,  of  necessity  be  saturated  with  error.  An  attempt  to 
enumerate  in  full  these  misconceptions  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  purpose  of  this  thesis.  However,  in  this  connection 
it  may  be  observed  that  to  underestimate  the  true  character 
of  sin  is  (1)  to  disregard  the  explicit  terms  employed  in  the 
Bible  to  set  forth  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  thus  caus¬ 
ing  God  to  seem  to  be  untruthful;  (2)  to  contradict,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  holy  character  of  God;  (3)  to 
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vitiate  even  the  right  conception  of  human  guilt;  (4)  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  sanctity  and  authority  of  the  Word  of  God;  (5)  to 
cause  the  unavoidable  divine  reprobation  of  sin  to  seem  to  be 
an  extreme  and  unwarrantable  judgment;  (6)  to  render  the 
great  facts  of  redemption,  reconciliation,  and  propitiation  to 
appear  to  be  uncalled  for;  and  (7)  to  dismiss  from  considera¬ 
tion  the  only  sufficient  reason  for  the  death  of  Christ. 

It  is  true,  as  before  stated,  that  sin  is  sinful  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  unlike  to  God,  and  that  a  thing  which  is 
evil  will  be  demonstrated  to  be  such  when  compared  with  the 
holy  character  of  God.  It  is  equally  true  that  sin  calls  for 
judgment  because  it  is  an  outrage  against  the  Person  and 
law  of  God;  and,  since  God  is  infinite  and  His  goodness 
unbounded,  sin  is  infinite  and  its  evil  character  is  beyond  all 
human  computation.  Sin  inflicts  not  only  an  immeasurable 
injury  upon  the  one  who  sins,  but  is  more  specifically  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  injury  it  inflicts  upon  God;  the  Creator’s 
rights  being  disregarded  and  His  property  being  damaged 
through  sin. 

The  various  features  of  human  sin  are  to  be  considered 
as  this  discussion  proceeds.  This  particular  article  contem¬ 
plates  some  of  its  most  fundamental  aspects,  namely : 

1.  The  Origin  of  Human  Sin. 

In  the  preceding  article  it  was  pointed  out  from  the 
Scriptures  that  sin  began  in  heaven  and  the  first  sinner  of 
the  universe  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the  highest  of  the 
angelic  beings.  His  sin,  it  was  observed,  was  caused  by  the 
restless  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  creature  to  abide 
in  the  sphere  and  limitations  in  which  the  Creator,  guided 
by  infinite  wisdom,  had  placed  him.  The  first  man  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  but  the  gateway  through  which  sin,  until  then 
belonging  only  to  heaven,  found  entrance  into  this  world 
(Rom.  5:12).  Further  evidence  is  seen  on  this  point  when 
it  is  revealed  that  the  first  sin  on  earth  was  in  principle  a 
reenactment  of  the  first  sin  in  heaven,  namely,  a  restless 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  creature  to  abide  in  the 
sphere  and  limitations  in  which  the  Creator,  guided  by  in- 
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finite  wisdom,  had  placed  him.  The  first  sinner  in  heaven 
sinned  against  inconceivable  light,  being  tempted,  so  far  as 
revelation  discloses,  by  no  other  being.  He  yielded  to  an 
unholy  ambition  which  had  its  origin  within  himself.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  first  sinner  on  earth,  when  unfallen,  departed  from 
the  holy  fellowship  with  God;  but  not  without  solicitation 
from  the  original  sinner.  It  is  true  that  Adam  was  not  de¬ 
ceived,  as  was  Eve  (I  Tim.  2:14),  and  though  the  tempta¬ 
tion  may  have  been  present  for  a  period  of  time,  he  had  not 
yielded  to  it  until  he  was  appealed  to  by  his  wife  and  until 
he  was  brought  under  the  tempter's  power.  Satan's  sagacity 
directed  him  to  approach  the  man  through  the  woman;  to 
her  his  first  suggestions  were  addressed;  he  appealed  to 
natural  desires;  he  belittled  sin;  and  he  attacked  the  char¬ 
acter  of  God,  intimating  that  God  is  untrustworthy  and  un¬ 
loving.  Though  the  first  human  sinner  was  divinely  per¬ 
mitted  to  sin  and  was  encouraged  by  others  to  sin,  he,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Word  of  God,  stands  responsible  for  the  sin 
he  committed,  and  is  declared  to  be  the  channel  through 
which  sin  entered  into  the  world. 

2.  The  Beginning,  Constitution,  and  Character  of  the 
First  Human  Sinner, 

On  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  the  nature  and  position  of 
the  sinner  does,  in  some  measure,  determine  the  degree  of 
his  guilt,  when  contemplating  the  first  human  sinner,  as 
when  contemplating  the  first  heavenly  sinner,  it  is  essential 
that  some  consideration  be  given  to  the  beginning,  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  character  of  that  sinner. 

a.  The  Beginning  of  the  First  Human  Sinner. 

Whatever  scientists  predicate  regarding  supposed  evolu¬ 
tionary  processes,  it  is  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  that  man 
came  into  being  by  God's  immediate  act  of  creation,  and  all 
subsequent  Scripture,  following  the  revelation  as  to  man's 
creation,  proceeds  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  Genesis  ac¬ 
count  is  true.  Obviously,  there  is  a  lower  order  of  physical 
life  below  man  as  there  is  a  higher  order  of  spirit  life  above 
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man,  and  the  human  race  is  no  more  related  to  one  than  to 
the  other.  If  man  must,  in  unbelief,  attempt  to  trace  his 
origin  from  some  source  other  than  the  direct,  creative  act 
of  God,  he  is  as  much  justified  in  the  attempt  to  trace  it 
from  the  angels  as  from  the  beasts.  It  is  no  more  a  problem 
to  demonstrate  that  man  is  a  human  spirit  who  by  natural 
processes  has  acquired  a  body  than  it  is  to  demonstrate  that 
man  is  a  beast  who  by  natural  processes  has  acquired  a 
human  spirit.  A  combination  of  the  material  with  the  im¬ 
material  is  the  estate  of  both  man  and  beast;  but  few  indeed 
will  assert  that  the  immaterial  in  man  is  not  of  another  and 
higher  order  than  the  immaterial  in  the  beast.  While  still 
preserving  their  cherished  privilege  of  contradicting  God, 
some  forms  of  science  would  certainly  confer  more  honor 
upon  the  human  race  if  their  proponents  attempted  to  trace 
the  origin  of  man  to  the  realm  of  the  spirits. 

Man  is  a  distinct  order  of  creation,  representing  an  un¬ 
changing  divine  ideal,  and,  while  the  Scriptures  give  full 
recognition  of  his  degeneration  through  sin  and  of  his  re¬ 
generation  into  eternal  glory  through  redemption,  the  essen¬ 
tial  facts  which  constitute  the  human  species  are  ever  the 
same.  It  is  no  less  than  a  human  being  who  fell  through 
sin,  nor  is  it  any  more  than  a  human  being,  though  redeemed 
and  regenerated,  who  will  be  exalted  to  heaven's  glory.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  evolutionary  processes  in 
man’s  past  history,  nor  is  there  any  prediction  of  evolu¬ 
tionary  processes  to  be  in  operation  in  the  future.  The 
same  God  who  creates  man  and  who  permits  his  fall,  recre¬ 
ates  and  presents  His  redeemed  one  in  glory. 

b.  The  Constitution  of  the  First  Human  Sinner. 

Nothing  higher  could  be  predicated  of  a  creature  than 
that  he,  as  man  is  said  to  be,  is  created  in  the  *Hmage**  and 
**likeness**  of  God.  Universal  authority  belongs  to  God,  and 
a  restricted  authority,  by  divine  decree,  belongs  to  man;  but 
the  fact  that  authority  belongs  to  each  is  not  the  “likeness” 
which  exists  between  God  and  man.  It  is  probable,  rather. 
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that  authority  was  given  to  man  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
already  in  the  “image**  and  “likeness**  of  God. 

There  is  little  indeed  upon  which  a  human  conception  may 
be  formed  as  to  man’s  first  estate.  Aside  from  the  fact  of 
the  fall  and  its  implications  as  to  moral  weakness,  every 
revelation  as  to  man’s  first  estate  is  of  surpassing  exalta¬ 
tion.  It  is  possible  that  the  term  “likeness**  may  represent 
that  in  man  which  he  lost  in  the  fall,  or  it  may  refer  to  that 
which  was  potentially  in  view  in  the  final  perfection  of  the 
unfallen  creature.  In  his  constitution  and  moral  respon¬ 
sibilities,  man,  though  fallen,  is  even  now  in  the  image  of 
God.  While  redemption  achieves  far  more  than  a  mere  re¬ 
versal  of  the  fall  or  a  mere  restoration  to  the  estate  of  un¬ 
fallen  Adam,  it  is  true  that,  in  its  consummation,  redeeming 
grace  does  include,  along  with  much  more,  the  regaining  of 
all  that  was  lost  in  the  fall.  Both  moral  and  intellectual 
spheres  are  involved.  Referring  to  the  results  of  saving 
grace,  the  Apostle  Paul  declares  the  new  man  to  be  one  who 
is;  created  anew  “in  righteousness  and  true  holiness”  (Eph. 
4:24),  and,  “renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him 
that  created  him”  (Col.  3:10).  It  may  be  conceded  that  the 
moral  losses  sustained  in  the  fall  were  more  extensive  than 
the  intellectual  losses.  However,  the  unregenerate  man  is 
now  said  to  be  restricted  in  understanding,  being  unable  to 
receive  or  know  the  things  of  God,  while  the  spiritual  man 
discerns  all  things  (I  Cor.  2:14,15).  Again,  the  Apostle 
Paul  characterizes  fallen  man,  by  a  recognition  of  things 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  as  “having  the  understanding 
darkened,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the 
ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of  their 
heart:  who  being  past  feeling  have  given  themselves  over 
unto  lasciviousness,  to  work  all  uncleanness  with  greediness” 
(Eph.  4:18,19).  The  Apostle  Peter  declares  that  believers 
are  not  to  be  fashioning  themselves  according  to  the  former 
lusts  in  their  ignorance  (I  Pet.  1:14). 

Fallen  man  is  now  in  the  image  of  God  in  that  he,  as  no 
beast  could  ever  be,  is  destined  to  live  on  forever.  Human 
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life,  though  endless,  should  not  be  confused  with  the  gift  of 
God  which  is  eternal  life,  which  they  who  believe  on  Christ 
receive;  nor  should  it  be  confused  with  immortality,  which 
is  the  future  and  final  estate  of  the  redeemed  human  body. 

Similarly,  fallen  man  is  now  in  the  image  of  God  in  that 
God  is  able  anthropomorphically  to  represent  Himself  in  the 
terms  of  human  capacities  and  endowments,  and,  finally. 

Fallen  man  is  now  in  the  image  of  God  in  that  he,  when 
wrought  upon  by  divine  power  and  grace,  has  capacities  to 
receive  the  blessings  which  are  proffered  through  the  salva¬ 
tion  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  constitution  of  unfallen  man — as  to  his  component 
parts,  his  maturity  at  creation,  and  his  peccability — has  long 
been  the  subject  of  theological  discussion. 

As  to  the  component  parts  of  man,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  he  is  composed  of  that  which  is  immaterial  and  that 
which  is  material,  and  that  the  immaterial  functions  are 
intellect,  sensibility,  will,  and  conscience;  but  there  is  not 
general  agreement  as  to  whether  man  is  dichotomous  or 
trichotomous — ^the  question  being,  is  the  immaterial  part 
of  man  divisible  into  soul  and  spirit,  or  are  these  merely 
synonymous  terms  representing  one  and  the  same  thing? 
It  is  true,  as  uncounted  pages  of  theological  literature  have 
proven,  that  the  terms  soul  and  spirit  are  used  interchange¬ 
ably  in  very  much  of  the  Bible,  and  that  when  there  is  no 
necessity  to  discriminate  between  the  ideas  presented  by 
these  two  terms,  the  Bible  represents  man  to  be  dichotomous. 
However,  when  occasion  demands,  the  Bible  does  distinguish 
between  soul  and  spirit.  Precisely  what  that  difference  is 
no  one  has  ever  clearly  defined.  Generally  speaking,  the 
soul  is  identified  as  being  the  seat  of  the  sensations,  appe¬ 
tite  and  sensuous  emotions,  while  the  spirit  functions  upon 
higher  planes,  notably,  in  the  sphere  of  man’s  relation  to 
God.  The  two  words,  jcveiipa  and  like  odpl  and  awpa, 

do  represent  different  shades  of  meaning,  though  at  times 
they  are  used  synonymously.  Whenever  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  soul  and  spirit  is  indicated,  the  Bible  represents  man 
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as  trichotomo'us.  The  Bible^s  representation  of  man  is,  there¬ 
fore,  both  dichotomous  and  trichotomous,  depending  wholly 
on  the  specific  scope  and  character  of  the  truth  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

Similarly,  that  the  human  body  originates  with  human 
gestation  is  conceded  by  all;  but  there  are  widely  different 
theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  immaterial  part  of  man. 
(1)  The  soul  and  spirit,  it  is  asserted,  descend  from  a  pre¬ 
existent  state;  a  theory  which  is  ancient  indeed  and  still  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Theosophists,  Hindus,  and  some,  individuals  who 
desire  to  be  classed  as  Christians.  (2)  The  human  soul  and 
spirit,  it  is  claimed  by  those  who  are  designated  as  Creation- 
ists,  are  created  by  God  and  placed  in  the  body  when  the 
individual  begins  to  exist,  whether  it  be  before  or  at  the 
time  of  birth.  This  theory  is  held  by  all  Romanists  and 
many  evangelical  theologians.  The  Biblical  support  of  this 
theory  rests  upon  a  very  few  passages  (Isa.  57:16;  Zech. 
12:1;  Acts  17:25;  Heb.  12:9)  which  prove  nothing  beyond 
the  fact  that  God  forms  the  immaterial  part  of  man  as  He 
does  the  material.  This  theory  is  burdened  with  difficulties, 
especially  for  those  who  embrace  the  doctrine  that  all  men 
are  fallen  by  nature,  and  these  difficulties  are  not  decreased 
by  the  propositions  set  forth  by  the  Covenant  theory  of 
imputation.  (3)  By  a  third  class,  known  as  Traducianists, 
it  is  believed  that  the  immaterial  part  of  man  is,  like  the 
material,  derived  from  the  parents.  This  theory  provides 
latitude  for  the  Biblical  teachings  relative  to  the  fallen  na¬ 
ture  of  man,  and  for  heredity,  and  does  not  contradict  the 
direct  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  namely,  that  when  God 
had  made  the  first  man  and  woman  He  ceased  from  the  work 
of  creation. 

This  abbreviated  analysis  of  the  constitution  of  man  as 
created  and  unfallen  leads  naturally  to  the  consideration  of: 

c.  The  Character  of  the  First  Human  Sinner. 

Under  this  division  of  the  theme  no  more  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  than  a  brief  reference  to  the  question  of  Adam's  ma¬ 
turity  when  created.  Here,  again,  wide  difference  of  opinion 
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obtains.  Not  a  few  argue  that,  of  necessity,  man  could  have 
been  no  more  than  an  inexperienced  child,  and  this,  it  is 
pointed  out,  is  seen  in  the  simplicity  of  the  temptation  by 
which  man  fell.  Others  as  earnestly  contend  that  the  full- 
orbed  maturity  of  Adam  at  creation  is  not  only  possible 
within  the  divine  creative  power,  but  is  evidenced  from  the 
fact  that  Adam  was  depended  upon  to  name  every  living 
thing  and  that  he  was  naturally  fitted  for  association  and 
communion  with  God,  who,  it  is  revealed,  walked  and  talked 
with  Adam  to  the  day  of  his  fall.  The  man,  likewise,  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  divine  estimate  that  all  that  had  been  created 
was  “very  good.”  This  would  hardly  be  said  of  any  crea¬ 
ture  possessing  only  the  potential  features  which  enter  into 
the  divine  ideal  represented  by  that  creature. 

3.  The  Scope  and  Nature  of  the  First  Human  Sin. 

So  untarnished  and  innocent  was  the  first  man  at  his 
creation  that  God  took  delight  in  him  and  the  question 
naturally  arises,  how  could  such  a  creature  sin?  But  the 
peccability  of  the  first  man  can  not  be  questioned  in  the  light 
of  the  record  of  his  sin.  Basing  their  arguments  upon  the 
fact  that  the  first  man  did  sin,  some  have  contended  that  on 
His  human  side,  though  unfallen,  Christ  could  have  sinned; 
but  all  such  efforts  fail  to  reckon  with  the  fact  that,  what¬ 
ever,  hypothetically.  His  humanity  might  have  wrought  if 
left  alone,  it  was  never,  nor  could  it  be,  left  alone,  but  was 
ever  welded  into  and  never  separate  from.  His  Deity.  There¬ 
fore,  the  last  Adam,  though  possessing  His  own  unfallen 
human  nature,  which  human  nature  in  the  case  of  the  first 
Adam  did  sin,  was,  because  of  His  Theanthropic  Being,  an 
Impeccable  Person. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
hideous  sin,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate  the  force, 
the  temptation,  or  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  as  experienced  by 
an  unfallen  creature.  Too  often  men  have  rated  the  sin  of 
Adam  to  be  of  no  importance  and  have  deemed  God’s  serious 
consideration  of  it  to  be  unworthy  of  Him.  It  is  asserted 
that  such  a  slight  indiscretion,  as  Adam’s  sin  is  supposed  to 
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have  been,  is  common  in  every  household,  concerning  which 
parents  often  do  well  to  pass  over.  Opposed  to  this  view¬ 
point  is  another  which  at  least  attempts  to  consider  the  at¬ 
tending  facts  in  the  case. 

The  field  of  possible  temptation  for  one  in  Adam’s  unfal¬ 
len  state  is  limited  indeed.  With  him  there  was  no  occasion 
for  covetousness  or  avarice;  he  was  in  possession  of  all 
creation.  There  was  no  occasion  for  envy  or  jealousy;  he 
was  supreme  in  his  sphere.  There  was  no  occasion  for  social 
immorality,  since  the  only  woman  in  the  world  was  his  be¬ 
loved  and  cherished  wife.  If  temptation  reached  him  at  all 
it  would  need  to  be  confined  within  the  sphere  of  things 
which  are,  under  normal  conditions,  legitimate  for  an  unfal¬ 
len  creature.  The  testing  came  on  the  sole  issue  of  con¬ 
formity  to  the  revealed  mind  and  will  of  his  Creator — One 
who  was  not  to  Adam  a  distant,  theoretical,  unseen  Person, 
but  One  with  whom  he  was  then  having  unbroken  fellowship. 
The  disobedience  of  a  child  or  the  indiscretions  in  diet  on 
the  part  of  adults  are  hardly  to  be  considered  as  comparable 
here.  The  sin  of  Adam  was  far-reaching  in  its  implications. 
Like  the  first  sin  in  heaven,  it  expressed  a  determination  to 
attain  to  an  estate  other  than  that  assigned  by  the  Creator ;  or 
as  before  stated,  it  was  due  to  a  restless  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  creature  to  abide  in  the  sphere  and  limitation  in 
which  the  Creator,  guided  by  infinite  wisdom,  had  placed 
him.  So  far  from  being  a  passing  defiection,  which  some 
deem  it  to  have  been,  the  sin  of  Adam  was  itself  the  most 
sinful  sin  an  unfallen  man  could  commit.  Adam  listened 
to  the  slander  of  God,  he  doubted  God,  he  lusted  for  that 
which  God  had  prohibited,  he  disobeyed  God.  His  was  an 
unqualified  repudiation  of  God.  The  fate  of  the  first  man 
did  not  depend  upon  an  external  act,  a  mere  physical  process 
of  eating  fruit  of  one  kind  or  another;  it  was  a  concrete 
case  involving  that  reverence  and  obedience  which  a  creature 
should  render  to  his  Creator.  The  test  is  thus  seen  to  be 
far-reaching  in  its  issues.  It  was  fair  to  man,  and  worthy 
of  God. 
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4.  The  Effect  of  the  First  Human  Sin  upon  the  One 
Who  Sinned. 

When  human  judgment,  guided  by  divine  revelation,  is 
broadened  to  the  point  where  it  is  able  to  contemplate  eter¬ 
nal  issues  which  obtain  in  other  spheres  and  relationships 
than  this  realm  of  human  life,  it  is  perceived  that  the  crea¬ 
ture’s  most  God-dishonoring  sin  is  that  of  departing  from 
that  position  and  estate  in  which  by  creation  and  divine  ar¬ 
rangement  he  has  been  placed.  Such  was  the  sin  of  the 
highest  angel  in  heaven,  and  such  was  the  sin  of  the  first 
man  upon  the  earth.  The  exceeding  wickedness  of  this  sin, 
as  it  is  seen  by  God,  is  reflected  faithfully  in  the  penalty 
connected  with  the  sin.  Though  no  record  is  given  that 
Satan  was  divinely  warned  before  he  sinned,  it  is  disclosed 
that  Adam  was  told  that  in  the  day  he  disobeyed  God  dying 
he  would  die.  As  a  penalty  for  his  sin,  Satan  was  eventually 
to  be  cast  out  of  heaven  and  into  the  lake  of  fire.  The  pen¬ 
alty  imposed  upon  Adam  was  that  death  in  all  its  hideous 
reality — death  spiritual,  which  he  experienced  the  day  that 
he  sinned;  death  physical,  which  began  at  once  to  work  in 
his  body  and  was  consummated  when  his  earthly  life  ended; 
and  the  second  death,  in  certain  prospect  unless  through 
divine  grace  he  should  be  redeemed  from  his  lost  estate — 
would  be  visited  upon  him. 

Death,  like  sin,  was  foreign  to  unfallen  man.  What  his 
future  would  have  been,  had  he  never  sinned,  is  speculation. 
It  is  recorded  of  Adam  that  he  did  sin  and  that  he  thus  se¬ 
cured  for  himself  and  his  posterity  the  enemy,  death — an  ex¬ 
perience  which  has  terrorized  the  race  and  drawn  a  veil 
over  all  that  lies  beyond;  so  effective,  indeed,  that  multitudes 
question  as  to  whether  there  is  a  life  after  death.  But  since, 
as  created,  man  was  an  undying  creature,  as  enduring  as 
the  angels,  and  since  the  Bible  nowhere  intimates  that  death 
is  the  end  of  man’s  existence,  it  is  not  only  Scriptural,  but 
reasonable,  to  believe  that  the  original,  ever-abiding  life  of 
man  is  not  changed  as  to  its  duration  even  by  this  new  and 
unfathomed  experience  which  is  called  death. 
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After  many  years  physical  death  came  to  Adam,  but  the 
immediate  and  immeasurable  tragedy  in  his  experience  was 
that  of  spiritual  death.  This  was  something  far  more  trans¬ 
forming  than  the  mere  acquiring  of  guilt;  Adam  descended 
to  a  lower  level  of  existence.  He  was  converted  downwards. 
He  became  a  different  kind  of  creature  from  the  one  God 
created.  This  change,  of  necessity,  extends  to  his  posterity. 
True  to  the  law  of  every  living  thing,  he  could  propagate 
only  after  his  kind,  and  his  first  born  proved  to  be  degenerate 
and  depraved. 

Adam’s  first  sin  was  a  transaction  wholly  complete  in 
itself.  No  doubt  he  continued  sinning  throughout  his  long 
life;  but  the  spiritual  transaction  and  catastrophe  was  fully 
accomplished  as  a  result  of  the  one,  initial  sin. 

Adam  had  been  placed  under  a  definite  probation  with 
every  requisite  of  a  true  testing  present — he  understood  the 
divine  requirements,  he  was  free  to  act  or  not  to  act,  and 
he  was  fully  aware  of  the  consequences.  The  probation  did 
not  consist  in  a  series  of  testings  ever  present  and  increas¬ 
ing  in  force  until  he  should  break  under  the  strain,  or 
weaken  through  old  age.  The  appeal  of  the  first  temptation 
may  have  long  besieged  his  will,  but,  had  he  endured  the 
first,  there  would  have  been  no  more.  It  is  probable  that 
he  would  have  then  passed  on  in  those  stages  of  spiritual 
development  which  were  in  the  transcendent  path  of  an  un¬ 
dying,  unfallen,  human  creature. 

The  results  of  Adam’s  first  sin  upon  himself  were  far- 
reaching.  His  natural  powers  became  depraved,  he  lost  his 
moral  character,  his  intelligence  was  blinded,  his  affections 
were  corrupted,  he  became  a  slave  to  sin,  he  surrendered  to 
the  domination  of  Satan,  he  became  one  who  was  already 
ruined  by  spiritual  death,  and  destined  to  both  physical  and 
eternal  death.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  first  sin  upon  the 
unfallen  man  who  sinned.  So  far  from  being  a  mere  deflec¬ 
tion,  or  momentary  indulgence,  Adam’s  first  sin,  as  measured 
by  its  results  and  penalties,  was  exceedingly  sinful;  but  no 
more  sinful  than  every  sin,  as  viewed  by  the  holy  eyes  of 
God.  The  first  sin  was  a  complete  disobedience  in  itself  re- 
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quiring  no  added  evil  action  to  perfect  its  unholy  details  and 
corrupting  power.  By  that  one  sin  the  ruin  of  a  race  was 
wrought,  the  covenant  between  God  and  man  was  broken,  the 
curse  was  incurred,  the  image  of  God  was  defaced,  and  dis¬ 
cord  between  heaven  and  earth  was  introduced.  Thus  did 
the  first  man  fail  and  fall,  thus  was  he  changed  by  his  sin, 
and  thus,  likewise,  did  a  race  begin  its  tragic  history. 

5.  The  Effect  of  the  First  Human  Sin  upon  the  Race. 

At  the  beginning,  God  declared  concerning  man  that  he 
was  “very  good,”  but  after  fifteen  hundred  years  of  human 
history,  Jehovah  said  of  man,  “that  every  imagination  of 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually”;  and 
more  than  two  thousand  years  later  He  said,  “they  are  all 
under  sin;  .  .  .  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one; 

.  .  .  there  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one”  (Rom.  3:9-12). 
This  contrast  is  as  strong  as  language  can  make  it.  Theolo¬ 
gians  have  differed  on  certain  phases  of  the  doctrine  of  sin, 
but  there  is  a  notable  agreement  among  them  as  to  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  sin.  This  agreement  may  be  accounted  for  on 
the  basis  of  the  fact  that  the  Word  of  God  is  exceedingly 
clear  in  its  testimony  as  to  the  sinfulness  of  man,  and,  also, 
on  the  fact  that  human  observation  so  fully  corroborates  the 
Scriptures.  The  doctrine  of  depravity  is  often  rejected 
through  misunderstanding.  This  doctrine  does  not  imply 
that  there  is  no  good  to  be  seen  in  men  as  men  observe  each 
other,  it  rather  asserts  that,  because  of  the  fallen  nature, 
God  sees  nothing  in  them  which  commends  them  to  Himself. 
They  are  only  objects  of  His  grace.  It  is  significant  that  the 
drastic  indictments  against  the  whole  race  which  appear 
in  the  New  Testament  are  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment;  thus  demonstrating  that  the  Bible  is  a  unit  in  its 
testimony  on  the  doctrine  of  depravity.  There  are  special 
privileges  and  covenants  which  are  extended  to  the  Jew,  but, 
in  the  matter  of  sin  and  a  divinely  provided  remedy,  “there 
is  no  difference.”  As  Doctor  Dwight  states,  when  writing 
of  the  universality  of  sin,  “in  truth,  no  doctrine  of  Scripture 
is  expressed  in  more  numerous  or  more  various  forms,  or  in 
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terms  more  direct  or  less  capable  of  misapprehension.”* 
Added  to  this,  it  may  be.  observed  that  the  fact  of  universal 
human  sinfulness  and  depravity  is  implied  in  the  provision 
of  a  sacrifice  for  sin  whether  typical  or  antitypical;  in  the 
Bible’s  emphasis  upon  the  universal  need  of  regeneration; 
in  the  disclosure  that  the  human  body  is  injured  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  saved,  will  yet  be  redeemed;  and  in  the  fact  that 
“God  now  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent.” 

As  related  to  humanity,  the  first  sin  of  Adam  is  properly 
termed  the  Original  Sin.  From  it,  as  a  fontal  cause,  far- 
reaching,  universal  results  have  been  realized  by  his  pos¬ 
terity.  The  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  divides  into  two 
branches  of  truth  which  are,  notably,  quite  unrelated  other 
than  that  they  proceed  from  the  same  source.  One  branch  has 
to  do  with  Original  Corruption,  which  is  spiritual  death, 
while  the  other  has  to  do  with  Original  Guilt,  with  its  pen¬ 
alty  of  physical  death.  Though  the  term  Original  Sin  is 
more  frequently  used  in  reference  to  the  former,  it  is,  also, 
as  properly  a  designation  of  the  latter.  This  division  of  the 
present  discussion  assumes  to  trace  this  two-fold  effect  of  the 
first  sin  upon  the  posterity  of  the  first  sinner.  This  can  be 
undertaken  only  in  great  brevity. 

a.  The  first  division  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin, 
which  is  Original  Corruption,  or  spiritual  death,  contends 
that  the  whole  race  has  inherited  from  its  first  progenitor 
a  vitiated  nature  which  is  ever  and  incurably  at  enmity  with 
God,  being,  in  His  sight,  wholly  depraved  and  spiritually 
dead,  and  is  the  root  from  which,  as  fruit,  evil  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions  spring.  The  doctrine  contends  that  Adam 
is  the  first  and  only  member  of  the  race  who  has  become  a 
sinner  by  sinning;  all  other  members  from  the  first  to  the 
last  are  born  sinners  and  sin,  not  to  become  sinners,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  sinners.  They  do  not  die  spiritually  by  sin¬ 
ning,  but  are  born  spiritually  dead.  The  doctrine  contends, 
likewise,  that  this  fact  of  corrivption  in  nature  and  spiritual 
death  is  the  first  and  all-important  ground  of  divine  judg- 
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ment  upon  the  race;  and  that  evil  works,  as  wicked  as  they 
may  be,  are  but  the  reasonable  manifestation  of  that  cor¬ 
rupt  nature.  Similarly,  apart  from  the  fact  of  the  corrupt 
nature,  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  to  the  lost  the  need 
of  the  full  saving  grace  of  God.  When  the  unregenerate 
are  told  that  they  are  lost  because  of  the  personal  sins  they 
have  committed,  they,  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  primary 
issue  between  God  and  man,  may  answer,  “I  have  never 
sinned  one  half  as  much  as  I  might  have  done,  therefore  I 
am  no  more  than  half  lost.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  full 
saving  grace  of  God  is  needed  in  the  salvation  of  the  lost 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  being  of  man  is  depraved 
and  spiritually  dead.  It  is  beside  the  point  to  argue  that 
man  is  not  to  blame  for  the  nature  received  by  birth.  Though 
born  in  poverty  and  ignorance,  the  individual  is  justified  in 
doing  what  may  be  done  to  correct  these  limitations ;  but  how 
much  more  is  one  justified  in  claiming  God’s  relief  from  the 
lost  estate  in  which  he  is  born  when  it  is  remembered  that 
God,  in  infinite  love  and  at  infinite  cost,  has  provided  that 
relief. 

With  various  theories  concerning  man’s  lost  estate  this 
article,  for  want  of  space,  cannot  be  concerned.  The  fact 
that  a  fallen  nature  received  mediately  from  Adam  (1)  is 
established  by  the  Scriptures,  (2)  is  observable  in  all  his¬ 
tory,  and  (3)  is  witnessed  to  by  the  consciousness  of  man, 
should  terminate  all  argument.  These  evidences  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  their  reverse  order: 

(1)  Human  consciousness  of  an  evil  nature  or  disposi¬ 
tion  is  practically  universal,  extending  to  the  earliest  records 
of  human  experience.  Aristotle  declared,  “there  appears 
another  something  besides  the  reason  natural  to  us  which 
fights  and  struggles  against  the  reason.”  Kant  said,  “  ‘That 
the  world  lieth  in  wickedness,’  is  a  lament  as  old  as  history, 
nay,  as  old  as  the  oldest  poetry.”  The  Apostle  Paul  wit¬ 
nessed  of  himself,  “when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present 
with  me.”  Such,  indeed,  is  the  consciousness  of  all  thought¬ 
ful  men  relative  to  themselves. 
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(2)  The  record  of  history  which  demonstrates  the  evil 
nature  of  man  is  inexhaustible.  “Man’s  inhumanity  to  man,” 
war,  inquisition,  murder,  prostitution,  slavery,  drunkenness, 
cruelty,  falsehood,  avarice,  covetousness,  pride,  unbelief,  and 
hatred  of  God;  all,  and  very  much  more,  have  their  share 
in  the  history  of  the  race. 

(3)  To  those  who  are  subject  to  God’s  Word,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  explicit  and  final  authority.  A  very  brief  notation 
of  references  follows:  “The  imagination  of  man’s  heart  is 
evil  from  his  youth”  (Gen.  8:21;  cf.  6:5);  “Behold  I  was 
shapen  in  iniquity:  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me” 
(Ps.  51 :5) ;  “From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head 
there  is  no  soundness  in  it”  (Isa.  1 :6) ;  “The  heart  is  de¬ 
ceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked:  who  can 
know  it”  (Jer.  17:9);  “But  the  things  which  come  out  of 
him,  those  are  they  that  defile  the  man”  (Mark  7 :15) ;  “I 
am  carnal,  sold  under  sin”  (Rom.  7 :14) ;  “Sin  that  dwelleth 
in  me”  (Rom.  7 :17, 20) ;  “Because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God”  (Rom.  8:7);  “Having  the  understanding  dark¬ 
ened,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God”  (Eph.  4:18); 
“But  every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his 
own  lust,  and  enticed”  (Jas.  1:14). 

b.  The  division  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  which 
has  to  do  with  the  guilt  of  the  race  and  its  penalty  of  physical 
death  contends  that,  since  Adam  stood  in  a  representative 
or  federal  relation  to  his  posterity,  they  rightfully  are  judged 
as  partakers  of  the  penalty.  That  each  and  every  human 
being  does  die  (with  notable  exceptions)  and  that  death  is 
foreign  to  the  race  and  unaccounted  for  other  than  as  de¬ 
clared  in  the  Bible,  namely,  that  this  penalty  is  imposed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  first  human  sin,  few  of  those  who  heed  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  God’s  Word  will  deny.  It  is  equally  Certain  from 
Hebrews  7 :9, 10  that,  in  the  divine  reckoning,  the  federal 
head  does  act  in  behalf  of  his  posterity.  In  this  passage  it 
is  declared  that,  when  Abraham,  the  federal  head  of  the 
Jewish  people,  paid  tithes  to  Melchisedec,  Levi,  divinely  ap¬ 
pointed  to  receive  tithes,  paid  tithes  to  Melchisedec  also  while 
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he  was  yet  in  the  loins  of  his  great  grandfather,  Abraham. 
Abraham  was  the  federal  head  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  need 
not  be  discussed  here  as  to  what  the  import  of  this  payment 
on  the  part  of  Levi  may  have  been;  the  passage  serves  to 
establish  the  fact  that  God  recognizes  representative  action 
on  the  part  of  the  race  in  the  action  of  its  federal  head. 

This  important  discussion  centers  on  the  precise  meaning 
of  Romans  5:12-21,  and  upon  verse  12  in  particular,  as  the 
primary  statement  concerning  which  all  that  follows  in  the 
context  is  a  divine  commentary.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  verse  12  shall  be  interpreted  only  in  accord  with 
that  which  follows.  This  primary  statement  reads:  “Where¬ 
fore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
sinned.”  It  may  be  restated  that  death,  which  was  foreign 
to  God’s  unfallen  human  creatures,  is,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  accounted  for  only  as  being  the  divinely  im¬ 
posed  penalty  on  the  first  Adamic  sin.  The  passage  goes 
beyond  Adam’s  sin  as  bringing  death  to  himself  and  de¬ 
clares  that  “death  passed  upon  all  men.”  It  is  certain  that 
all  men  die,  and  the  passage  as  evidently  traces  each  and 
every  death  back  to  the  initial  sin  of  Adam.  The  passage 
goes  on  to  state  that  death  on  the  part  of  Adam’s  posterity 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  “all  have  sinned.”  At  once  the  Apos¬ 
tle  safeguards  this  statement,  lest  it  shall  be  supposed  that 
he  refers  here  to  personal  sins  which  are  common  to  the 
race,  by  pointing  out  that  death  reigned  in  that  period  be¬ 
tween  Adam  and  Moses,  even  before  the  law  could  have  been 
transgressed,  since  the  law  was  not  yet  given;  and  death 
reigned,  also,  over  innocent  infants  and  irresponsible  people 
who,  because  of  their  limitations,  had  not  sinned  wilfully  as 
Adam  had  sinned.  The  Apostle’s  contention  may  be  restated 
thus:  If  the  phrase,  “all  have  sinned,”  refers  to  personal 
sins,  why  should  people  die  because  of  law  transgression  be¬ 
fore  the  law  was  given,  and  why  should  those  die  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  limitations,  had  not  sinned  personally  at  all? 

In  the  explanatory  portion  (cf.  verses  17-19),  the  Apostle 
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introduces  two  forms  of  imputation — (1)  the  imputation  of 
Adam’s  sin  to  all  men,  and  (2)  the  imputation  of  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  God  to  those  who  “receive  abundance  of  grace 
and  the  gift  of  righteousness.”  We  read,  “For  as  by  one 
man’s  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obed¬ 
ience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous.”  As  an  actual 
imputation  reckons  to  one  that  which  is  antecedently  his 
own  (being  a  divine  pronouncement  concerning  personal 
guilt — note  the  implication  in  II  Cor.  6:19  as  to  what  might 
have  been),  and  a  judicial  imputation  reckons  to  one  that 
which  is  not  antecedently  his  own,  it  is  clear  that  the  reck¬ 
oning  of  God’s  righteousness  to  man  is  judicial.  But  theolo¬ 
gians  disagree  as  to  whether  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin 
to  the  race  is  actual  or  judicial.  The  question  thus  centers 
on  the  problem  as  to  whether  the  Adamic  sin  is,  or  is  not, 
antecedently  theirs.  Though  the  explanatory  portion  of  this 
context  declares  that  this  imputation  is  due  to  “one  man’s 
offence,”  and  “one  man’s  disobedience”  being  imputed  to  the 
race,  in  which  case  the  imputation  might  be  either  actual  or 
judicial,  the  primary  passage  (verse  12)  plainly  declares 
not  that  Adam  sinned  alone,  but  that  “all  have  sinned”  and 
incurred  a  judgment  of  death,  which  death  rests  upon  all  men 
alike;  and,  as  demonstrated,  in  verses  13  and  14,  the  phrase, 
“all  have  sinned,”  could  not  refer  to  personal  sins.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  passage  presents  an  ac¬ 
tual  imputation,  or  a  reckoning  to  men  of  that  which  is  ante¬ 
cedently  theirs,  as  those  who  shared  in  Adam’s  first  sin.  If 
this  be  true,  the  guilt  of  Adam’s  sin  is  universal,  bringing 
death  to  each  member  of  Adam’s  race.  Though  participation 
in  Adam’s  sin  was  not  a  conscious  and  wilful  act  on  the 
part  of  any  other  than  Adam,  there  is  in  the  federal-head¬ 
ship  relation  a  representative  responsibility,  as  seen  in  the 
case  of  Levi  paying  tithes  in  Abraham,  which  forms  a  basis 
for  actual  guilt. 

The  explanatory  portion  of  Romans  5:12-21,  by  way  of 
contrast,  develops  as  fully  the  fact  that  imputed  blessings 
flow  out  of  the  last  Adam  as  imputed  judgments  flow  out 
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of  the  first  Adam.  The  resurrected  Christ  is  the  Federal 
Head  of  the  New  Creation  and  there  is  no  New  Testament 
truth  which  is  more  fundamental  or  far-reaching  in  its  com¬ 
prehensiveness  than  the  revelation  that  the  believer  is  in 
Christ.  Very  much,  indeed,  is  divinely  undertaken  at  the 
moment  of  salvation,  but,  next  to  the  impartation  of  the 
eternal  life  of  the  resurrected  Christ,  there  is  none  other 
more  emphasized  than  that  the  saved  one  is  in  Christ.  The 
phrase,  “ye  in  me  and  I  in  you”  (John  14:20),  could  hardly 
be  equaled  for  extent  of  revelation  or  for  simplicity  of  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  beyond  human  power  to  comprehend  either  the 
cancellation  of  the  judgments  that  were  imputed  because  of 
position  in  the  first  Adam,  or  the  benefits  that  accrue 
through  imputation  because  of  the  new  position  in  the  last 
Adam.  Being  in  Christ,  the  believer  is  said  to  be  invested 
with  the  righteousness  of  God  (Rom.  3:22;  10:4;  I  Cor.  1:30; 
II  Cor.  5:21),  is  accepted  (Eph.  1:6),  is  made  nigh  (Eph. 
2:13),  is  raised  from  the  dead  (I  Cor.  15:21),  and  is  pos¬ 
sessed  with  every  spiritual  blessing  (Eph.  1:3).  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  no  objection  is  raised  against  the  doctrine  of  im¬ 
putation  from  a  federal  head  when  transcendent  blessings 
are  thus  received.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  as  ob¬ 
vious  that  objections  are  advanced  against  the  doctrine  of 
imputation  from  a  federal  head  when  immeasurable  judg¬ 
ments  are  thus  received.  These  two  headships  are  ever  re¬ 
lated  to  each  other  by  contrasting  typology  (Rom.  5:12-21; 
I  Cor.  15:20-28,  44-49)  and  if  an  imputation  is  to  be  con¬ 
ceded  on  the  ground  of  federal  headship  at  all,  it  must  be 
recognized  in  the  one  case  as  much  as  in  the  other.  Neither 
of  these  imputations  is  a  fiction.  Eternal  death  and  judg¬ 
ment  come  by  one,  and  eternal  life  and  righteousness  come 
by  the  other.  In  the  case  of  the  Adamic  imputation,  guilt 
passes  to  each  man  immediately.  When  one  dies  he  bears 
his  own  federal-headship  penalty  in  relation  to  the  Adamic 
sin,  and  is  thus  seen  to  be  as  immediately  related  to  Adam 
as  though  no  other  being  than  the  two  had  ever  lived  upon 
the  earth.  No  philosophy  of  man  will  attempt  to  explain 
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the  intrusion  of  sin  and  death  into  the  human  family.  The 
fact  and  force  of  these  stupendous  realities  are  disclosed  only 
through  a  revelation  from  God. 


Dallas,  Texas. 


Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 


BREAD  &  WINE 
By  H.  Campbell 

Maker  of  Earth  and  Monarch  of  the  Sea ! 

Thou  Everlasting  White  Sublimity! 

Thou  Sunburst  here  of  Far  Eternity! 

Tis  vain  to  search  beyond  the  stars,  to  see 
Back  of  the  sun,  into  Infinity, 

And  find  the  Glory  that  envelopes  Thee! 

But  Thou  didst  bear  a  Body  like  to  mine. 

Lo!  Here’s  Thy  Broken  Bread,  Thy  outpoured  Wine! 
Tokens  of  Death!  Trophies  of  Life  Divine! 

An  Eastern  Dawn  at  dusky  Eve’s  decline! 

Here,  at  this  mystic  white  and  crimson  Shrine, 

Thy  Love’s  the  Feast!  I  seek  no  farther  sign! 
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A  STUDY  OF  PSALM  51 

David,  whether  as  shepherd,  warrior,  king  or  psalmist, 
presents  a  life  in  keeping  with  his  name.  Christian  ap¬ 
praisal  affirms  that  he  who  was  “ever  a  lover  of  David”  had 
a  well-placed  affection.  We  love  him  as  we  see  him  first, 
ruddy  and  of  open  countenance,  stand  wonderingly  amidst 
his  brethren  as  the  holy  anointing  oil  proclaimed  him  God’s 
chosen  king.  We  love  him  as  we  hear  his  confession  of  faith 
to  Saul.  “The  Lord  that  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the 
lion,  and  out  of  the  paw  of  the  bear,  he  will  deliver  me  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Philistine.”  We  love  him  as  we  listen  to 
his  battle  hymn  of  triumph  as  king,  for  he  has  fought  a 
good  fight,  his  arm  ever  strengthened  and  his  heart  ever  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  Lord.  Something  in  this  song  particularly 
attracts  our  attention.  It  is  the  claim  that  his  rise  to  abso¬ 
lute  power  has  been  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  his 
integrity.  “The  Lord  rewardeth  me  according  to  my  right¬ 
eousness:  according  to  the  cleanness  of  my  hands  does  he 
recompense  me.  For  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and 
have  not  wickedly  departed  from  my  God.  For  all  his  judg¬ 
ments  are  before  me,  and  as  for  his  statutes,  I  do  not  depart 
from  them.  And  I  have  been  perfect  toward  him,  and  I 
have  kept  myself  from  my  iniquity.  And  the  Lord  hath 
recompensed  me  according  to  my  righteousness;  according 
to  my  cleanness  before  his  eyes”  (II  Sam.  22:21-25).  Will 
he  retain  his  integrity? 

History  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  easier  for  men, 
whether  as  individuals  or  nations,  to  fight  their  way  to  emi¬ 
nence  than  to  retain  this  position.  David  the  king,  now  pos¬ 
sessing  absolute  power  over  the  realm,  faced  a  test  more  se¬ 
vere  than  the  sorest  battle.  In  a  day  of  rest  and  relaxation, 
it  became  easy  to  act  for  sinful  and  selfish  pleasure  and 
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thereby  undo  the  example  of  a  lifetime.  The  act  with  its 
succeeding  complications  calls  for  no  defence:  it  has  none. 
But  when,  after  a  time,  Nathan  the  prophet  came  in  and 
skilfully  aroused  David's  indignation  by  the  story  of  the 
rich  man  who  robbed  his  poor  neighbor  of  his  cherished 
pet,  and  then  openly  accused  the  king — who  is  not  amazed 
at  David's  attitude  and  awed  into  profounder  respect  for 
Jesse's  son?  Here  is  true  greatness,  the  more  so  when  we 
reflect  that  for  the  lowly  as  well  as  the  high,  confession  of 
wrong-doing  crosses  the  grain  of  pride  and  wounds  it. 
Whereas  the  lowly  man  has  no  escape  and  must  swallow  his 
pride,  the  high  has  his  devices  and  he  will  employ  them  to 
the  limit  to  extricate  himself.  Behold  a  man,  a  king,  an  ab¬ 
solute  monarch,  pushing  aside  all  defense  and  saying  sim¬ 
ply,  ‘T  have  sinned."  The  classic  statement  of  Margoliouth 
sets  the  uniqueness  of  the  act  in  fine  relief.  “When  David 
is  rebuked  for  the  crime,  he  yields  the  point  without  argu¬ 
ment;  he  is  told  that  he  has  done  wrong,  and  he  receives 
the  prophet  in  a  prophet's  name.  When  has  this  been  done 
— before  or  since?  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  would  declare  that 
she  was  above  the  law;  Charles  I  would  have  thrown  over 
Bathsheba;  James  II  would  have  hired  witnesses  to  swear 
away  her  character ;  Mohammed  would  have  produced  a 
revelation  authorizing  both  crimes;  Charles  II  would  have 
publicly  abrogated  the  seventh  commandment;  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  would  have  suspended  Nathan.  Who  has  ever  acknowl¬ 
edged  an  error  of  any  magnitude,  if  it  has  been  in  his  power 
to  maintain  that  he  was  right?  .  .  .  Cain's  plan — ^that  of  si¬ 
lencing  the  accuser,  and  Adam's  plan — ^that  of  shifting  the 
responsibility,  seem  to  exhaust  the  range  of  human  ex¬ 
pedients  when  an  error  is  brought  home.  He  who  escaped 
from  both,  though  semustidatus,  was  a  ‘man  after  God's 
own  heart.' 

Sin,  though  it  be  a  universal  malady,  never  ceases  to  be 
intensely  personal.  Certainly  the  psalm  which  torrented 
forth  from  David's  stricken  heart  is  as  intimate  a  disclosure 
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as  any  known  to  man.  We  should  not  have  expected  to  be 
auditors  while  the  penitent  breathed  out  his  soul  to  God.  It 
is  but  one  more  token  of  a  frank  and  lovable  spirit  that  he 
gave  it  without  reservation  into  the  custody  of  the  chief 
Musician,  so  that  it  might  bless  the  world  and  become  the 
vehicle  of  confession  for  erring  saints  in  all  ages.  Is  this 
not  in  line  with  the  economy  of  God’s  providence?  He  must 
allow  evil  its  deadly  effect  on  the  race,  once  it  has  entered 
the  world,  yet  out  of  it  he  makes  good  to  grow.  On  the 
dark  side,  the  wrath  of  men  is  made  to  praise  Him,  and  on 
the  bright  side  His  people  come  to  know  the  power  and  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  divine  salvation.  As  we  look  back  over  our  own 
lives,  do  we  not  see  how  wonderfully  the  perfecting  mystery 
of  grace  has  reached  out  to  incorporate  our  very  sins,  mak¬ 
ing  them  contribute  something  to  our  spiritual  development 
and  usefulness? 

David’s  sense  of  justice,  too,  dictated  the  publishing  of 
the  psalm.  His  sin,  though  carried  out  with  a  measure  of 
secrecy  (II  Sam  12:13),  had  become  known  and  furnished 
occasion  for  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme  (vs.  14). 
It  is  reasonable  that  confession  should  be  as  public  as  the  sin. 

The  heading  indicates  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to 
the  psalm :  “When  Nathan  the  prophet  came  unto  him,  after 
he  had  gone  in  unto  Bathsheba.”  The  word  is  occa¬ 
sionally  used  to  express  time,  in  which  case  it  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  “as  soon  as”  more  accurately  than  “after.”  An  ex¬ 
ample  is  found  in  II  Sam.  12:21.  But  there  is  a  certain 
awkwardness  in  so  translating  it  in  the  verse  under  consid¬ 
eration,  since  approximately  a  year  intervened  between 
David’s  sin  and  Nathan’s  appearance.  The  existence  of  the 
child  proves  this.  So  we  prefer  the  more  common  meaning 
of  the  word  in  question — “as”  or  “according  as,”  which 
shifts  the  center  of  thought  from  time  to  manner.  Nathan 
came  in  to  David  as  he  had  gone  in  to  Bathsheba,  unre¬ 
quested  and  with  a  mission  that  brought  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  It  is  true  that  this  interpretation  is  hardly  in  line 
with  the  analogy  of  other  headings  which  describe  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  composition,  but  it  may  well  be  that  the  word 
was  chosen  so  as  to  suggest  both  thoughts  to  the  reader. 

We  cannot  fail  to  note  that  the  prophet  long  delayed  his 
coming.  His  courage  when  he  did  come  suggests  that  the 
delay  was  in  no  wise  due  to  timidity.  Scripture  sets  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  rest  for  us  by  stating  that  the  Lord  sent  Nathan  (II 
Sam.  12:1).  Why  was  he  not  sent  at  once?  The  answer 
must  be  that  the  interval  was  needed  to  teach  David  the 
depths  of  misery  that  underlie  sin  which  is  not  confessed 
and  put  away.  He  himself  tells  us  what  wrack  he  suffered. 
“When  I  kept  silence,  my  bones  waxed  old  through  my  roar¬ 
ing  all  the  day  long.  For  day  and  night  thy  hand  was  heavy 
upon  me:  my  moisture  is  turned  into  the  drought  of  sum¬ 
mer”  (Ps.  32:3,4).  David  learned  eventually  that  it  is  a 
false  notion  of  manliness  which  leads  a  sinner  to  bear  his 
conscience-load  defiantly  rather  than  cast  it  upon  his  Savior. 
But  there  is  more.  The  Lord  deliberately  waited  until  the 
child  was  born,  then  sent  His  servant  to  announce  its  death. 
David  loved  the  child,  but  God  would  not  allow  him  to  look 
longer  upon  and  so  root  his  life  more  deeply  in  that  which 
reminded  him  of  his  sin.  God^s  chastening  must  remove  all 
the  profit  and  pleasure  derived  from  sin.  Then  and  then 
alone  will  the  soul  be  chaste.  How  marvelous  is  the  sequel! 
When  the  lessons  were  learned  and  the  tears  dried  away, 
God  gave  another  son;  once  again  he  sent  his  prophet,  this 
time  to  tell  of  the  Lord’s  love  for  the  babe  and  to  give  him 
a  name  memorializing  that  love,  a  name  that  contained 
David’s  own  and  so  served  to  memorialize  him  also  (II  Sam. 
12:25). 

A  rigid  analysis  of  the  psalm  is  difficult,  because  under 
the  stress  of  great  emotional  upheaval,  David  intermingled 
and  repeated  the  petitions  which  clamored  for  utterance. 
However,  we  may  discern  four  leading  thoughts  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  framework.  These  are  his  desire  for  forgive¬ 
ness,  for  cleansing,  for  restoration  of  joy,  and  for  the  spirit¬ 
ual  welfare  of  the  nation. 

It  is  natural  that  the  more  deeply  one  has  sinned,  the 
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more  fervent  and  persistent  will  be  his  prayer  for  pardon. 
At  first  sight,  David  appears  to  give  but  limited  attention 
to  this  phase  of  his  need.  Only  three  verses,  one,  nine,  and 
fourteen,  have  strictly  to  do  with  it.  The  explanation  lies 
in  the  fact  that  God  had  already  spoken  the  sweet  word  of 
forgiveness.  The  moment  David  confessed  his  guilt  to 
Nathan,  he  received  the  comforting  assurance,  “The  Lord 
also  hath  put  away  thy  sin;  thou  shalt  not  die”  (II  Sam. 
12:13).  Then  why  should  he  pray  at  all  for  something  that 
the  Lord  had  already  granted?  Every  child  of  God  knows. 
Sin  is  such  a  grievous  thing  that  even  when  we  have  the 
clear  word  of  forgiveness,  our  deliverance  seems  beyond 
credence.  “My  sin  is  ever  before  me.”  The  omission  of 
any  plea  for  forgiveness  in  Psalm  32  is  a  clear  indication 
that  its  composition  came  after  that  of  Psalm  51.  There  is 
an  atmosphere  of  calm  and  peace  which  is  in  contrast  with 
the  disturbed  state  that  belonged  to  the  early  stage  of  con¬ 
fession.  So  completely  was  David  able  to  enter  into  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  pardoning  grace  that  he  could  describe  the  for¬ 
given  man  with  the  same  term  he  had  once  used  of  the  un¬ 
contaminated.  Both  are  blessed  (Ps.  32:1;  1:1). 

The  particular  manner  in  which  David  besought  the  Lord 
to  deal  with  his  sins — “blot  out  my  transgressions,”  shows 
his  consciousness  of  the  polluting  power  of  sin.  There  was 
an  awful  awareness  of  a  stain  that  nothing  under  heaven 
could  remove.  The  plea  for  riddance  of  this  stain  is  the 
great  burden  of  his  cry.  “Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine 
iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin.”  This  word  “wash” 
is  used  to  denote  the  washing  of  soiled  garments  rather  than 
for  bodily  ablution.  It  occurs  again  in  the  seventh  verse. 
“Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean:  wash  me,  and 
I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow.”  Since  the  hyssop  was  used  in 
the  ceremony  of  cleansing  the  leper  (Lev.  14:49,52),  it  may 
be  that  David  was  thinking  of  himself  in  terms  of  such  a 
creature,  spotted  and  unclean,  unfit  for  the  society  of  his 
fellow-men.  If  God  will  do  this  great  thing.  His  erring  child 
will  be  clean,  that  is,  bright  and  clear.  The  word  is  used 
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in  Ex.  24:10  of  the  clear,  unsullied  expanse  of  heaven. 
David’s  high  faith  in  the  power  of  God  to  renew  him  is  seen 
in  the  declaration  that  he  will  come  out  whiter  than  the 
snow.  A  remarkable  parallel  to  David’s  experience  is  found 
in  Dan.  11:35,  relative  to  a  trying  time  in  the  history  of 
the  nation.  “And  some  of  them  of  understanding  shall  fall, 
to  try  them,  and  to  purge,  and  to  make  them  white,  even  to 
the  time  of  the  end:  because  it  is  yet  for  a  time  appointed.” 
Whiter  than  snow!  How  it  speaks  to  us  of  divine  purity. 
The  story  is  told  of  a  pastor  who  loved  to  visit  one  of  the 
poor  of  his  flock,  a  woman  who  took  in  washing  for  a  living. 
One  day  he  passed  along  and  noticed  her  hanging  out  the 
washing,  so  he  stepped  into  the  yard  for  a  moment’s  chat. 
Knowing  her  well,  he  ventured  to  remark  that  the  clothes 
did  not  seem  as  white  as  usual.  She  gave  him  a  reproving 
look,  then  said,  “My  clothes  are  always  white,  but  today  you 
see  them  against  a  background  of  new-fallen  snow  and  they 
look  dirty;  nothing  can  stand  against  the  whiteness  of  the 
Almighty.”  The  writer  once  listened  to  a  native  evangelist 
in  the  heart  of  China  as  he  explained  how  inflnitely  superior 
was  God’s  standard  of  holiness  to  man’s.  He  said  that  the 
foreigners  who  come  to  China  from  Europe  and  America 
claimed  to  be  white  men,  but  that  they  were  wrong,  since 
the  white  man  lived  in  Peiping,  his  native  city.  Everyone 
in  the  audience  grew  solemn  with  mystery  and  expectation. 
Then  he  said,  “In  Peiping  we  have  the  snow  man.  Put  one 
of  our  foreign  friends  alongside  him  and  see  for  yourself 
which  is  the  white  man.” 

Between  the  second  and  seventh  verses,  which  we  have 
considered,  lies  a  section  in  which  the  psalmist  turns  to  in¬ 
trospection  in  a  thorough-going  manner.  “For  I  acknowl¬ 
edge  my  transgressions:  and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me.” 
This  was  the  abnormal  thing,  to  have  sin,  as  a  thick  cloud, 
thrusting  itself  between  the  soul  and  God,  so  that  when  he 
looked  away  to  God,  there  it  was,  ever  before  him,  where  the 
Lord  should  have  been  (Ps.  16:8).  Yet  he  must  win  his  way 
through  to  God,  for  there  alone  can  his  case  be  tried. 
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“Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil 
in  thy  sight:  that  thou  mightest  be  justified  when  thou 
speakest,  and  be  clear  when  thou  judgest.”  Here  we  have 
the  only  adequate  doctrine  of  the  final  bearing  of  sin.  It 
transcends  the  human  relation;  it  strikes  at  the  throne  of 
God.  Nathan  charged  David  on  this  same  high  plane  when 
he  delivered  his  rebuke.  “Wherefore  hast  thou  despised  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  to  do  evil  in  His  sight?  thou 
hast  killed  Uriah  the  Hittite  with  the  sword,  and  hast  taken 
his  wife  to  be  thy  wife,  and  hast  slain  him  with  the  sword 
of  the  children  of  Ammon.  Now  therefore  the  sword  shall 
never  depart  from  thine  house;  because  thou  hast  despised 
me,  and  hast  taken  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite  to  be  thy 
wife”  (II  Sam.  12:9,10).  There  would  be  less  sinning  if 
men  realized  fully  that  their  offences  would  reach  to  the 
very  heavens.  Hengstenberg  comments,  “This  manner  of 
considering  sin,  which  everywhere  discovers  itself  where 
there  is  true  knowledge  of  sin,  must  infinitely  heighten  the 
pain  connected  with  it.”*  How  great  is  the  anguish  wrung 
out  of  the  soul  when  one  understands  that  he  has  grieved 
the  Highest  and  Best,  the  One  who  is  dearer  than  life  itself, 
the  One  who  has  reposed  confidence  in  His  earthly  child  for 
a  life  testimony  in  harmony  with  his  high  calling.  Yet  even 
this  grief  is  not  without  its  balm,  as  the  aforementioned 
writer  observes.  “What  besides  immediately  serves  to 
deepen  the  pain  connected  with  sin,  has  also  at  the  same 
time  a  consolatory  aspect.  If  David  had  sinned  against  God 
alone,  it  is  with  him  also  alone  that  he  has  to  do  in  regard 
to  forgiveness,  and  therefore  he  must  not  consume  himself 
in  inconsolable  grief  that  he  cannot  make  restitution  to 
Uriah,  who  has  been  long  sleeping  in  his  grave,  or  seek  for¬ 
giveness  from  him.”* 

Some  uncertainty  gathers  around  the  connection  in 
thought  between  David’s  having  sinned  against  God  alone 
and  the  subsequent  statement — “that  thou  mightest  be  justi- 


*E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  Vol.  II,  p.  194. 
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fied  when  thou  speakest,  and  be  clear  when  thou  judgest.” 
The  conjunction  means  “in  order  that”  or  “to  the  end 
that.”  It  seems  that  David  intends  to  link  his  sin  to  the 
divine  purpose  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  the  occasion  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God.  To 
quote  Hengstenberg  once  more,  “If  we  will  only  grant  to 
the  declarations  of  Scripture,  and  the  facts  of  experience, 
their  due  weight,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  aver¬ 
sion  of  imputing  to  God  every  kind  of  participation  in  sin, 
which  has  also  in  many  other  passages  given  rise  to  mani¬ 
festly  false  expositions.  The  sin,  indeed,  belongs  to  man. 
At  any  moment  he  may  become  free  from  it  by  repentance. 
But  if  he  does  not  repent,  the  forms  in  which  it  is  to  appear 
are  no  longer  in  his  power,  they  are  subject  to  God*s  disposal, 
and  God  determines  them  as  it  pleases  him,  as  it  suits  the 
plan  of  his  government  of  the  world,  for  his  own  glory,  and 
at  the  same  time  also,  so  long  as  the  sinner  is  not  absolutely 
hopeless,  with  a  view  to  his  salvation.”^ 

Whatever  interpretation  be  put  upon  these  words,  they 
cannot  possibly  be  thought  of  as  an  effort  on  David’s  part  to 
excuse  himself  by  shifting  the  responsibility  to  God  and 
making  himself  a  puppet  in  His  hands.  The  same  must 
surely  be  said  of  the  following  statement,  for  when  David 
declared,  “Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity;  and  in  sin  did 
my  mother  conceive  me,”  he  is  not  casting  about  for  a  human 
scapegoat  in  case  his  effort  to  lay  the  blame  on  God  miscar¬ 
ries.  That  would  be  totally  unlike  the  David  we  know.  The 
writer  recalls  a  Sunday  morning  twelve  to  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  in  a  Bible  class  for  young  men,  the  teacher  dwelt  at 
some  length  upon  this  verse;  at  the  end  of  the  period,  a 
young  man  who  was  visiting  the  class  came  forward  and 
took  serious  exception  to  this  passage  of  Scripture.  Loving 
his  own  mother  dearly,  he  could  not  bear  to  think  that  in 
bringing  him  into  the  world  she  had  been  implicated  in  sin. 
His  fears  were  groundless.  No  sin  attaches  to  the  mother 
in  the  sense  of  wrong-doing.  But  the  nature  of  sin  which 
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is  in  her,  common  to  all  the  race,  is  communicated  to  the 
child  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  existence. 

The  connection  with  the  sixth  verse  is  on  the  following 
order.  God  insists  on  truth  in  the  inward  parts.  Outward 
conduct  means  something,  but  of  far  greater  import  is  the 
well-spring  of  conduct — ^the  inner  life.  He  is  not  pleased, 
of  course,  with  the  man  who  openly  turns  aside  to  sin,  but 
He  is  also  not  satisfied  with  one  who  claims  to  be  living  the 
victorious  life  and  is  yet  smothering  wrong  desires  to  keep 
them  from  finding  expression.  God  must  have  truth  in  the 
inward  parts;  but  David  cannot  produce  it.  At  the  very 
fountain-head  of  life,  when  as  yet  it  was  altogether  hidden 
from  the  sight  of  men  in  his  mother’s  womb,  there  was  the 
taint  of  sin.  He  can  no  more  alter  that  than  he  can  undo 
the  wrong  he  has  committed.  Where,  then,  can  he  turn? 
Where  is  there  hope?  “0  wretched  man  that  I  am!  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?” 

Out  of  this  gloom  of  utter  hopelessness  there  rises  a  mag¬ 
nificent  appeal.  “Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God;  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.”  What  is  impossible  with 
man  is  possible  with  God.  The  Hebrews  reserved  the  word 
“create”  for  a  divine  operation,  whether  in  the  realm  of 
matter  or  spirit.  The  English  version  hardly  does  justice 
to  the  original.  David  did  not  ask  for  a  creation  that  should 
take  place  within  him,  where  the  hidden  depths  could  never 
furnish  material  for  such  a  change.  The  Hebrew  expression 
is  literally,  “create  for  me.”  It  carries  the  thought  of 
a  divinely  ordered  and  prepared  gift  brought  to  David  and 
bestowed  on  him,  a  special  bounty  provided  for  his  need. 

The  companion  prayer  is  for  the  renewal  of  a  right  (fixed 
or  stedfast)  spirit  within  him.  In  the  days  of  his  youth, 
David  had  consistently  stayed  himself  upon  His  God.  But 
recent  failure  had  shaken  all  confidence,  and  he  feels  the 
need  of  a  fixing  of  his  life  purpose  so  that  he  will  never 
again  turn  out  of  the  way. 

The  prayer  continues.  “Cast  me  not  away  from  thy 
presence;  and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me.”  We  need 
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care  in  expounding  this  verse,  for  both  the  context  and  the 
historical  background  must  contribute  to  the  understanding 
of  it.  The  petition  follows  one  which  has  in  view  the  stabi¬ 
lizing  of  his  character.  It  was  a  serious  matter  for  a  king, 
normally  revered  and  followed  by  his  people,  to  be  unde¬ 
pendable.  And  with  that  thought,  there  rises  before  his 
mind,  like  a  spectre,  the  figure  of  Saul  sitting  uneasily  on 
this  throne,  his  fingers  tightened  about  his  javelin,  his  face 
clouded  and  morose  as  the  evil  spirit  swept  in  to  take  com¬ 
mand  where  once  the  Spirit  of  God  had  ruled.  David  knew 
something  of  the  horror  of  rejection,  for  time  and  again 
he  had  summoned  all  the  soothing  charms  of  song  and  lyre 
in  order  to  quiet  the  restless  and  unhappy  Saul.  Must  he 
share  Saul’s  fate?  Must  he  lose  his  favored  position  as  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord?  It  is  an  error  to  think  of  the  removal 
of  the  Spirit  as  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  salvation.  The 
Spirit  came  upon  David  when  he  was  anointed  by  Samuel 
(I  Sam.  16:13) ;  but  he  knew  the  Lord  before  that,  as  a  mere 
lad  among  the  sheep.  The  taking  away  of  the  Spirit  would 
indicate  that  God’s  choice  had  fallen  upon  another. 

That  David  had  no  fear  of  losing  his  salvation  is  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  succeeding  verse.  ‘‘Restore  unto  me  the  joy 
of  thy  salvation.”  This  can  hardly  be  a  pleonasm  for  sal¬ 
vation  itself.  The  word  for  joy — speaks  of  exultation 
and  exuberant  feeling.  It  is  sometimes  translated  “mirth.” 
The  verb  is  found  in  Ps.  19:5,  where  the  sun  is  likened  to  a 
bridegroom  coming  forth  from  his  canopied  couch,  rejoicing 
as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.  David  would  fain  dance 
once  more  before  the  Lord  for  sheer  joy.  In  fact,  he  has 
already  prayed  that  such  gladness  may  be  his  portion  that 
the  bones  which  the  Lord  has  broken  may  rejoice  (vs.  8). 
Bone  is  the  strength  of  the  human  body.  When  the  bone 
structure  is  crushed,  the  body  is  crippled  and  helpless.  So 
real  has  been  the  chastening  through  which  David  had 
passed  that  he  cannot  rise  up  to  praise  and  adore  his  God. 
But  he  has  hope  that  when  the  Lord  has  freed  him  from 
the  dreadful  sense  of  guilt,  the  higher  powers  of  the  soul 
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will  be  released  for  their  wonted  service.  The  sinner  has 
reached  the  end  of  his  own  resources  when  he  cries,  *‘0  Lord, 
open  thou  my  lips;  and  my  mouth  shall  show  forth  thy 
praise.”  When  one  is  under  a  cloud,  it  is  far  better  to  be 
still  than  to  venture  upon  a  praise  that  must  be  only  half¬ 
hearted.  But  let  God  release  the  prisoner  from  the  toils  of 
his  groaniny,  and  there  will  be  a  new  song  ascending  to 
heaven.  And  this  song  of  praise  is  pleasing  to  God,  for  it 
glorifies  Him  (Ps.  50:23). 

Such  praise,  rising  up  out  of  a  contrite  heart,  means 
more  than  any  amount  of  sacrifice  which  is  offered  in  cold 
detachment  as  a  formal  religious  duty.  Note  that  in  the 
seventeenth  verse  it  is  said,  “The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a 
broken  spirit” — not  “broken  spirits.”  The  one  heart  that 
makes  itself  an  altar  is  the  equivalent  of  all  sacrifice.  Yet 
even  this  fact  does  not  void  the  sacrifices,  as  the  nineteenth 
verse  demonstrates,  for  the  reason  that  they  must  continue 
until  their  work  is  done,  until  they  have  culminated  in  the 
death  of  the  Lamb  of  God. 

“A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not 
despise.”  In  modern  usage,  “contrite”  has  come  to  mean 
“repentant”  or  “full  of  regret  for  sin.”  But  the  word,  like 
that  in  the  original,  contains  the  thought  of  bruising  or  j 
crushing.  It  is  God’s  own  task,  frequently  resented  at  first  | 
but  cherished  afterward,  to  take  in  hand  that  hard  and  un¬ 
profitable  lump  that  sin  has  formed  and  pound  it  small  as 
the  dust,  that  from  this  lowly  vantage  point,  where  He  began 
with  man.  He  may  again  by  the  Potter’s  touch  produce  a 
man — a  man  remade. 

So  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  God  that  in  the  process  of 
cleansing  and  renewing  His  saints  He  not  only  brings  out 
of  the  fires  that  refine  a  nobler  specimen  than  that  which 
entered  in;  He  makes  capital  of  it  and  uses  it  to  extend  His 
kingdom.  David  the  restored  is  anxious  to  teach  transgres¬ 
sors  the  ways  of  God,  so  that  sinners  may  return  to  Him. 
David  can  tell  them  more  than  he  ever  knew  before  of  the 
destructive  power  of  sin  and  of  the  richness  of  God’s  mercy. 
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A  glance  at  the  life  of  Simon  Peter  confirms  this  truth. 
Through  failure  at  the  very  time  which  self-confidence  had 
sought  for  itself  to  prove  its  loyalty  to  the  Christ,  Simon 
went  down  to  the  dust.  But  he  came  up  again,  sobered  and 
strengthened,  now  a  dependable  instrument  for  spiritual 
work.  Who  can  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  back  of  Simon’s  fall? 
Out  of  it  came  Peter  the  rock,  upon  which  the  early  church 
in  its  human  organization  could  safely  rest.  Whether  they 
were  aware  of  it  or  not,  it  meant  something  to  the  thousands 
who  heard  him  at  Pentecost  and  were  pricked  in  their  hearts 
at  having  denied  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory,  that  the  man 
who  addressed  them  had  passed  that  way  himself. 

God  knew  that  David  would  sin  and  fail  Him,  yet  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  it  He  made  a  covenant  with  David  and  bound  Him¬ 
self  to  continue  David’s  seed  and  throne  until,  as  later 
prophecy  revealed.  His  own  Son  should  come  as  that  Seed 
and  as  King  to  sit  upon  that  throne.  This  is  the  same  God 
of  all  grace  who  has  chosen  us  in  Christ  before  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  before  the  advent  of  sin,  before  our  own 
complete  and  utter  failure  to  obey  His  holy  will  became 
apparent. 

The  great  difference  between  the  natural  and  the  super¬ 
natural  lies  in  their  contrasted  ability  to  handle  destructive 
forces.  It  is  said  that  nature  loses  nothing,  that  when  catas¬ 
trophe  pelts  her  bosom,  she  merely  concedes  a  loss  in  form, 
not  in  matter.  That  may  be  so,  but  she  cannot  restore:  she 
can  only  revise.  When  a  tree  falls,  nature  may  turn  it  into 
peat  or  fertilize  the  soil,  but  the  process  involves  decay. 
She  cannot  set  the  tree  in  place  again  and  give  it  a  more 
abundant  life  than  it  had  before.  David  was  as  a  tree,  a 
mighty  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  greater  its  height  the  more 
impressive  its  fall,  the  more  thunderous  its  reverberations, 
the  more  impossible  its  restoration.  But  what  is  impossible 
with  nature  and  with  man  is  possible  with  God. 

Let  all  the  household  of  faith  take  heart,  whether  or  no 
they  have  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  David’s  transgres¬ 
sion.  It  may  be  that  one  powerful  factor  which  is  hindering 
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the  revival  of  the  church  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel  is  the 
presence  within  her  of  multitudes  of  people  who  have  stum¬ 
bled  and  fallen  and  are  a  dead  weight  in  any  forward  move¬ 
ment.  Has  the  church  been  aware  that  her  first  obligation 
is  to  minister  to  these?  Let  them  be  told  that  their  wound 
is  not  incurable.  Let  them  learn  that  “before  honor  is  hu¬ 
mility”  and  that  if  they  will  confess  their  sins,  God  will  be 
faithful  and  righteous  to  forgive  their  sins,  and  to  cleanse 
them  from  all  unrighteousness. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  how  we  can  rejoice  in  the  reclama¬ 
tion  of  degraded  sinners  so  that  the  deeper  one  has  gone 
down  the  more  glorious  is  his  salvation,  and  at  the  same 
time  treat  our  erring  brethren  in  Christ  as  though  they  no 
longer  belonged  to  the  company  of  the  elect.  Is  not  restor¬ 
ing  grace  as  much  a  part  of  the  gospel  as  redeeming  grace? 
Let  us  not  fear  that  the  door  will  be  opened  to  license.  David 
the  beloved,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  lessons  learned  through  his 
first  disobedience,  sinned  yet  again,  for  he  sought  to  number 
the  people  and  thus  delight  himself  in  the  greatness  of  his 
domain.  He  knew  full  well  that  there  would  have  to  be  some 
judgment  upon  his  sin,  but  he  has  learned  one  thing.  He 
need  not  waste  days  and  months  before  coming  to  God.  His 
cry  deserves  to  be  written  upon  our  hearts,  for  it  is  at  once 
a  magnifying  of  divine  grace  and  a  condemnation  of  human 
prudishness — “Let  us  fall  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord;  for 
his  mercies  are  great:  and  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
man.” 

Everett  F.  Harrison. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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WILL  THE  CHURCH  PASS  THROUGH  THE 
TRIBULATION? 

Anyone  who  endeavors  on  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures  to 
set  forth  God's  plan  for  the  future  in  some  of  its  details  lays 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  being  “unscholarly"  and  “fa¬ 
natical.”  To  assume  that  one  can,  by  a  careful  relating  of 
various  prophecies,  indicate  God's  purposes  at  least  in  their 
broad  outline  is,  by  a  certain  type  of  expositors,  regarded 
as  “programming”  the  future  for  God  and  as  being  pure 
speculation.  This  attitude  toward  the  interpretation  of 
prophecy  is  due  to  one  of  two  things:  To  the  conception  that 
Scripture  is  fallible  and  so  cannot  be  depended  upon  in 
matters  of  detail,  or  to  the  want  of  a  key  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  predictive  prophecy. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  must  accept  the  criticism  of 
those  who  reject  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible.  To  him  this 
Book  is  the  very  Word  of  God  free  from  all  errors  and  omis¬ 
sions  in  the  original  manuscripts.  This  conviction  he  cannot 
surrender,  no  matter  what  his  opponents  may  label  him.  He 
would  suggest  a  line  of  study  to  those  who  regard  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  fully  inspired  but  do  not  know  how  to  relate  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  Scripture  in  the  study  of  prophecy.  He  would  em¬ 
phasize  the  reasonableness  of  supposing  that  the  Spirit  Who 
inspired  the  Bible  does  not  contradict  Himself  and  that  He 
Himself  would  have  us  seek  to  relate  the  various  details  to 
each  other  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  plan  God  has  re¬ 
vealed. 

But  immediately  he  can  hear  someone  say:  There  are 
so  many  different  schemes  of  prophetic  interpretation:  how 
can  I  know  which  is  the  right  one?  How  can  I  believe  that 
there  is  such  a  plan  when  there  is  disagreement  among  the 
interpreters  as  to  what  it  is?  This  is  a  fair  question,  and 
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in  reply  we  need  only  say  that  the  differences  among  premil- 
lennialists  are  slight  as  compared  with  the  agreements;  and, 
further,  that  the  differences  are  due,  as  is  the  case  with  dif¬ 
ferences  in  any  other  field  of  inquiry,  to  false  premises  at 
the  outset  and  an  unequal  induction  of  the  facts  on  the  part 
of  the  inquirers.  Truth  is  one,  and  when  we  have  a  correct 
conception  of  God  and  His  Word,  and  take  all  the  facts  into 
consideration,  our  conclusions  must  agree. 

The  writer  does  not  claim  superior  insight  into  the  Scrip¬ 
tures;  but  he  does  claim  to  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  grace 
of  God  and  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  bring  to  his  study 
a  sincere  desire  to  consider  all  the  facts  that  bear  on  the 
case.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  he  approaches  the  subject: 
Will  the  Church  Pass  Through  the  Tribulation?  However, 
before  he  can  take  up  the  discussion  of  this  question  he  will 
need  to  set  forth  briefly  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  as 
to  the  Tribulation  Period  and  as  to  the  Nature  of  the  Church. 
He  believes  that  such  an  approach  to  the  subject  will  lead 
to  safe  conclusions. 

I 

The  Tribulation  Period 

By  the  “Tribulation  Period”  we  mean  more  than  mere 
tribulation.  The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  “through  many 
tribulations  we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God”  (Acts 
14:22),  and  that  in  the  world  we  have  “tribulation”  (John 
16:33).  These  tribulations  may  be  due  to  national  calami¬ 
ties  (Acts  11:27-30),  to  the  persecution  of  wicked  men  (2 
Tim.  3:12;  Mat.  13:12),  to  personal  sin  in  the  believer  (1 
Tim.  5:23-25;  2  Sam.  12:10),  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
self-life  (Job  42:1-6;  Heb.  12:10;  2  Cor.  12:7;  John  15:2), 
or  to  God’s  sovereign  purpose  to  glorify  Himself  thereby 
(John  9:1-3).  Over  against  such  personal  afflictions,  the 
Tribulation  Period  is  a  definite  time  during  which  the  world 
will  experience  unprecedented  tribulation.  As  we  shall  see, 
this  period  is  directly  related  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

1.  The  Fact  of  Such  a  Period.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  Scriptures  discloses  the  fact  that  there  is  to  be  a  defi- 
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nite  period  of  tribulation.  Such  references  as  Rom.  2:9;  2 
Thes.  1 :6 ;  Rev.  2 :22,  speak  of  tribulation  to  come  as  a  pun¬ 
ishment  for  sin,  but  they  do  not  definitely  refer  them  to  the 
tribulation  period. 

Only  some  of  the  evidence  can  be  presented.  In  Dan. 
12:1  we  read:  “And  at  that  time  shall  Michael  stand  up, 
the  great  prince  who  standeth  for  the  children  of  thy  peo¬ 
ple;  and  there  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble,  such  as  never  was 
since  there  was  a  nation  even  to  that  same  time;  and  at  that 
time  thy  people  shall  be  delivered,  every  one  that  shall  be 
found  written  in  the  book.”  Notice  the  expression,  “a  time 
of  trouble.”  In  Jer.  30:7-9  we  read:  “Alas!  for  that  day  is 
great,  so  that  none  is  like  it:  it  is  even  the  time  of  Jacob’s 
trouble;  but  he  shall  be  saved  out  of  it.  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  in  that  day,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  that  I  will  break 
his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck,  and  will  burst  thy  bonds;  and 
strangers  shall  serve  Jehovah  their  God,  and  David  their 
king,  whom  I  will  raise  up  unto  them.”  In  v.  7  we  have  the 
same  Hebrew  words  for  “time  of  trouble”  as  in  Dan.  12:1. 

The  New  Testament  likewise  teaches  the  coming  of  a  time 
of  tribulation.  Jesus  said :  “For  then  shall  be  great  tribula¬ 
tion,  such  as  hath  not  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
until  now,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be.  .  .  .  But  immediately  after 
the  tribulation  of  those  days  the  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and 
the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall 
from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken : 
and  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven: 
and  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,  and  they 
shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven 
with  power  and  great  glory”  (Mat.  24:21,29,30).  If  we 
combine  the  statement  in  v.  29,  “immediately  after  the  tribu¬ 
lation  of  those  days,”  with  the  words  in  Mk.  13:24,  “But  in 
those  days,  after  that  tribulation,”  we  see  that  our  Lord  is 
speaking  of  a  period  of  tribulation.  In  Mat.  24:22,  He  says 
that  “those  days”  will  be  shortened. 

The  ascended  Christ  says  to  the  Church  in  Philadelphia: 
“Because  thou  didst  keep  the  word  of  my  patience,  I  also 
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will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  trial,  that  hour  which  is  to 
come  upon  the  whole  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth”  (Rev.  3:10).  The  word  “hour”  indicates  that  the 
Lord  is  speaking  of  a  period  of  trial.  Moffatt  rightly  refers 
this  verse  to  the  future.  He  says:  “The  imminent  period 
Toii  7ieiQaa(xov  refers  to  the  broken  days  which,  in  eschatolog¬ 
ical  schemes,  were  to  herald  the  messiah’s  return.  Later 
on,  this  period  is  specifically  defined  as  a  time  of  seduction 
to  imperial  worship  (cf.  13:14-17;  7:2;  with  Dan.  12:1, 
LXX).”‘  Alford  uses  similar  language.  He  says:  “The  ap¬ 
pointed  season  of  sore  trial,  xoii  jteiQaonoii,  of  the  well-known 
and  signal  temptation.  .  .  .  The  time  imported  is  that  prophe¬ 
sied  of  in  Mat.  24 :21  ff.,  viz.,  the  great  time  of  trouble  which 
shall  be  before  the  Lord’s  second  coming.  As  such  it  is  im¬ 
mediately  connected  with  taxu  following.”’ 

This  same  period  is  referred  to  in  Rev.  7:14,  where  the 
correct  translation  reads  thus:  “These  are  they  that  come 
out  of  the  great  tribulation”  (lit.  the  tribulation  the  great). 
The  Greek  has  the  article,  and  it  should  be  translated.  Mof¬ 
fatt  says  on  this  phrase:  “The  great  distress  is  plainly  the 
period  of  persecution  and  martyrdom  (6:11)  predicted  (e.  g.. 
Mat.  24:21,  from  Dan.  12:1)  to  herald  the  final  catastrophe. 
It  is  still  expected  by  Hermas  (Vis.  ii,  2.7,  iv.  2.6,  3.6.”* 
Charles  says  that  this  “tribulation  the  great  is  the  last  and 
final  tribulation  which  the  present  generation  is  to  experi¬ 
ence.  Cf.  Dan.  12:1;  Mk.  13.19.  ...  It  is  quite  wrong  to 
take  it  as  meaning  generally  the  tribulation  that  the  faith¬ 
ful  must  encounter  in  the  world.  This  great  tribulation  is 
still  in  the  future.  It  consists  first  and  chiefly  in  the  actual 
manifestation  of  the  Satanic  powers  on  earth,  and  only  in 
a  secondary  degree  in  social  and  cosmic  evils.”*  Alford 
strangely  sees  in  this  verse  the  “whole  sum  of  the  trials  of 
the  saints  of  God,  viewed  by  the  Elder  as  now  complete,  and 
designated  by  this  emphatic  and  general  name:  q.  d.  *all  that 


^Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  in  loc. 

*  Greek  Testament,  in  loc. 

*Op.  cit.,  in  loc. 

*Tke  Revelation  of  St.  John,  in  the  /.  C.  C.  series,  in  loc. 
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tribulation.’  But  he  admits  that  others  have  “explained 
the  words  of  that  last  great  time  of  trial  which  is  to  try  the 
saints  before  the  coming  of  the  Lord.”*  The  language  is  so 
clear  that  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  refute  Alford’s  in¬ 
terpretation.  Nor  does  it  seem  necessary  to  multiply  refer¬ 
ences,  showing  that  such  a  period  is  predicted  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

2.  The  Nature  of  the  Period.  Again  we  cannot  present 
all  the  evidence.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  show  in  broad 
outline  the  character  of  this  period.  In  general  terms,  it  is 
a  period  during  which  God  will  speak  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth  “in  his  wrath,  and  vex  them  in  his  sore  displeasure” 
(Ps.  2:6).  They  have  taken  counsel  against  Jehovah  and 
His  anointed;  they  have  killed  the  Son  of  God  (Ps.  2:1-4; 
Acts  4:26-28).  He  will  visit  judgment  upon  them  and  yet 
set  His  King  upon  His  holy  hill  of  Zion  (Ps.  2:6-12).  Isa. 
24  gives  a  vivid  description  of  this  world-catastrophe  to 
come.  It  is  the  hour  of  trial  which  is  to  come  upon  the 
whole  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  (Rev. 
3:10). 

Futuristic  interpreters  hold  that  Rev.  6-19  deals  with 
this  period.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  true  view,  we  find  in 
these  chapters  a  dark  picture  of  the  tribulation  period.  We 
learn  that  there  will  be  a  federated  world,  i.  e.,  the  old 
Roman  empire  will  be  restored,  with  a  Satan-energized  ruler 
at  the  head.  Ten  kings  will  reign  under  him.  It  will  be  a 
despotic  form  of  government.  Rev.  13 :1-10 ;  17 :1-18 ;  19 : 
17-21;  cf.  Dan.  2:40-46;  7:23-27.  At  the  beginning  this 
government  will  be  strongly  infiuenced  by  the  federated 
church,  the  false  bride  of  Christ,  the  mother  of  harlots;  but 
after  a  time  the  emperor  will  prohibit  all  former  worship, 
represent  himself  as  god,  and  require  the  world  to  worship 
him.  The  ten  kings  under  the  emperor  will  turn  against 
the  federated  religious  system  and  destroy  it,  and  the  beast 
out  of  the  earth  will  then  induce  the  world  to  worship  the 
emperor.  Opposers  will  be  persecuted  and  killed,  or  by 

*Op.  fit.,  in  loc. 

•Ibid. 
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means  of  an  absolute  boycott  be  forced  to  flee  for  their  lives. 
Rev.  17:1-17;  13:11-18;  2  Thes.  2:3-12. 

Along  with  this  Israel  will  have  returned  in  large  num¬ 
bers  to  Palestine,  rebuilt  its  temple  in  Jerusalem,  and  by 
treaty  with  the  world-emperor  obtained  permission  to  re¬ 
store  its  temple  worship,  including  the  offering  of  sacri¬ 
fices  and  oblations  (Ezek.  37:7-14;  Dan.  9:27).  But  the 
period  will  prove  to  be  the  “day  of  Jacob’s  trouble”  (Jer. 
30:7;  Dan.  12:1,9-13).  The  emperor  will  break  his  cove¬ 
nant  with  Israel,  stop  the  sacrifices  and  oblations,  and  set 
up  an  image  of  himself  in  the  temple  (Dan.  9:27;  11:31; 
12:11;  Mat.  24:15-31;  2  Thes.  2:4;  Rev.  13:14, 15).  A  rem¬ 
nant  will  be  sealed  before  these  troublous  times  reach  their 
climax  and  be  preserved  in  the  midst  of  them  (Rev.  7:1-8; 
14:1-9).  Satan  himself  will  instigate  the  fiercest  persecution 
against  the  woman  and  the  rest  of  her  seed,  that  is,  Israel, 
but  God  will  providentially  intervene  in  behalf  of  His  people 
(Rev.  12:13-17).  The  northern  nations,  represented  as  Gog 
and  Magog,  will  gather  against  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  38,  39) ; 
and  when  the  conflict  is  at  its  height  Christ  will  suddenly 
appear,  defeat  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  with  their 
armies,  and  deliver  His  people  (Zech.  14:1-9;  Rev.  19:17-21). 
The  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  will  be  poured  upon 
Israel,  and  they  will  recognize  and  mourn  for  their  Messiah 
(Zech.  12:8-14). 

Economic  conditions  will  play  a  large  part  during  that 
period.  Wealth  will  have  greatly  increased  in  the  last  days, 
but  so  also  will  injustice  and  consequent  poverty  (Jas.  5:1-6). 
The  submission  to  and  worship  of  the  world-emperor  will 
be  made  a  condition  to  buying  and  selling  (Rev.  13:16-18). 
A  great  commercial  city  will  be  built  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
just  at  the  time  when  it  begins  to  enjoy  its  wealth  God  will 
suddenly  destroy  it  (Rev.  18:1-24).  In  connection  with  the 
opening  of  the  seals,  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets,  and  the 
pouring  out  of  the  wrath  vials,  God  will  visit  judgment  upon 
the  Christ  and  God  rejecting  world.  But  in  spite  of  the 
awfulness  of  these  days,  there  will  be  a  witnessing  remnant 
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of  Israelites  (Isa.  66:19;  Zech.  8:13;  Mat.  24:14;  Rev.  7: 
1-8),  and  multitudes  will  be  converted  (Rev.  7:9-17). 

3.  The  Duration  of  the  Period.  We  would  not  be  dog¬ 
matic  on  this  point,  but  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  believe 
that  the  period  will  continue  for  but  seven  years.  This  we 
gather  from  a  study  of  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel  and 
some  other  time  references  in  the  Scriptures.  In  Dan.  9:24 
we  are  told  that  the  man  Gabriel  said  to  the  prophet:  “Sev¬ 
enty  weeks  are  decreed  upon  thy  i)eople  and  upon  thy  holy 
city,  to  finish  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins, 
and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  ever¬ 
lasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  vision  and  prophecy, 
and  to  anoint  the  most  holy.”  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
entire  period  has  to  do  with  Daniel’s  people  and  Daniel’s 
holy  city.  That  means  that  the  Church  is  not  in  view  in 
this  prophecy. 

The  Hebrew  words  D'y3K>  are  literally  seventy 

sevens,  for  the  Hebrew  word  ynB^  means  a  “period  of  seven 
(days,  years),  heptad,  week.’”  Prof.  Stuart  {Hints,  p.  82) 
so  translates  the  term.®  It  remains  for  the  context  to  decide 
whether  it  is  days,  months,  or  years.  Pusey  says:  “The 
period  could  not  be  ‘seventy  weeks  of  days,’  i.  e.,  a  year  and 
about  four  months.  The  events  are  too  full  for  it.  Seven 
weeks  (to  go  no  further)  was  no  period  in  which  to  rebuild 
the  city.”  He  takes  the  expression  to  mean  “a  sevenfold 
period  of  years.”® 

We  cannot  here  attempt  a  minute  examination  of  this 
prophecy, — that  would  be  beside  our  purpose.  We  can  merely 
try  to  determine  the  duration  of  the  Tribulation  period.  It 
would  seem  that  the  seventieth  week  refers  to  it,  and 

’Brown,  Driver,  and  Briggs,  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  s.  V. 

‘Barnes,  Notes  on  Daniel,  p.  370. 

*  Lectures  on  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  167f.  Montgomery  holds  the  same  view. 
He  says:  “The  word  usually  translated  ‘week’  is  primarily  ‘hebdomad,’ 
a  seven  of  things,  esp.  of  units  of  time.  .  .  .  The  term  is  not  used  abso¬ 
lutely  of  years  elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  although  the  seven-year  periods 
culminating  in  a  ‘sabbath,’  Lev.  25;  26:33ff.,  would  easily  suggest  such  a 
use.  ...  It  occurs  with  this  meaning  throughout  Jubilees,  in  the  Mishna, 
Sanh.,  5,  1,  etc.  Hence  the  term  is  490  years”  (The  Book  of  Daniel,  /.  C. 
C.  series,  p.  373). 
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that,  therefore,  it  will  be  a  period  of  seven  years.  But  in 
order  to  prove  that  this  week  is  still  future  and  that  it 
refers  to  this  period  we  must  study  certain  features  of  the 
prophecy  as  a  whole. 

Let  us  note  the  extent  of  the  sixty-nine  weeks.  Verses 
25, 26  of  the  above  prophecy  give  us  the  two  termini  of  these 
weeks.  We  read:  “Know  therefore  and  discern,  that  from 
the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to  build 
Jerusalem  unto  the  anointed  one,  the  prince,  shall  be  seven 
weeks,  and  threescore  and  two  weeks.  .  .  .  And  after  the 
threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  the  anointed  one  be  cut  off, 
and  shall  have  nothing.”  We  note,  then,  that  the  time  from 
which  these  weeks  are  reckoned  is  “from  the  going  forth 
of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem.” 
This  is  not  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  B.  C.  536,  for  that  dealt 
with  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  (Ezra  1:1-4;  6:3-5);  nor 
the  decree  of  Darius  in  the  third  year  of  his  kingdom,  i.  e., 
B.  C.  518,  which  removed  the  restraint  that  had  been  laid 
upon  the  people  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  by  Pseudo- 
Smerdis  (Ezra  6:1-12;  cf.  4:17-24);  nor  yet  the  decree  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  who  in  his  seventh  year  issued  a  de¬ 
cree  when  Ezra  returned  to  Jerusalem,  B.  C.  458,  for  that  au¬ 
thorized  the  restoration  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  (Ezra 
7:11-26).  It  is  rather  the  decree  of  that  same  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  who  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  B.  C. 
445,  in  the  month  Nisan,  authorized  Nehemiah  to  build  the 
city  of  his  fathers  (Neh.  2:1-8).  It  is  from  this  date  that 
we  must  reckon  these  weeks. 

If  this  is  the  time  from  which  the  weeks  begin,  what 
is  the  time  at  which  they  end?  It  is  not  necessary  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  absurd  interpretations  of  certain  Jewish  commen¬ 
tators  who  hold  that  “the  Anointed”  was  Cyrus,  or  Zerub- 
babel,  or  Nehemiah,  or  Artaxerxes;  nor  the  equally  absurd 
interpretation  of  Eichhorn,  who  makes  Onias  III,  the  high- 
priest  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Messiah  of  v.  26.‘® 
The  great  mass  of  Christian  interpreters  have  always  sup- 


*®Scc  Barnes’  statement  of  these  views  in  his  Notes  on  Daniel,  p.  384. 
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posed  the  reference  to  be  to  Jesus  Christ.  But  here  we  must 
note  expressly  that  these  weeks  take  us  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  not  merely  to  His  birth.  We  are  told  that  after 
the  sixty-ninth  week  the  Anointed  will  be  “cut  oif,  and 
shall  have  nothing.”  Tregelles  says:  “The  only  time  in 
which  we  find  the  Lord  Jesus  taking  this  title  [viz.,  the 
Anointed,  the  Prince,  v.  25]  in  the  presence  of  Jerusalem, 
was  six  days  before  He  suffered,  when  He  came  thither  on 
the  ass’s  colt: — He  was  then  presented  as  King,  and  six  days 
afterwards  was  put  to  death  as  the  King  of  the  Jews.  I 
should  regard  the  limit  Tmto  the  Messiah  Prince’  as  reaching 
on  to  his  having  been  thus  presented  to  Jerusalem.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes  was  issued  in 
the  month  Nisan,  the  very  month  in  which  the  passover  was 
kept,  and  in  which  our  Lord  both  rode  into  Jerusalem  and 
was  crucified.  I  should  not  thus  consider  the  expression 
‘After  the  threescore  and  two  weeks’  as  implying  an  inter¬ 
val;  but  rather  as  being  just  the  same  as,  ‘at  the  end  of  the 
sixty-two  weeks,’  ‘when  they  are  accomplished.’”” 

Sir  Robert  Anderson  proves  that  the  luni-solar  year  was 
the  form  of  the  year  in  use  in  Bible  times,  both  at  Babylon 
and  at  Jerusalem.  He  shows  this  from  the  Scriptures  and 
from  authorities  on  astronomy.”  On  the  basis  of  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  him  by  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Sir  Robert  as¬ 
signs  the  1st  Nisan,  B.  C.  445,  the  time  when  the  decree 
was  issued  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  to  March  14th.  On  the 
basis  of  the  chronological  data  supplied  by  the  Gospels  he 
assigns  the  10th  Nisan,  the  day  when  Christ  entered  Jeru¬ 
salem  on  the  colt  of  an  ass,  to  the  6th  April,  A.  D.  32.  This 
is  the  Sunday  preceding  the  Passover  of  that  year.  “The 
interval  [between  these  two  termini],”  Sir  Robert  says,  “con¬ 
tained  exactly  and  to  the  very  day,  173,880  days,  or  seven 
times  sixty-nine  prophetic  years  of  360  days,  the  first  sixty- 

Remarks  on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  p.  104. 

Daniel  in  the  Critics'  Den,  pp.  117-123. 
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nine  weeks  of  Gabriel’s  prophecy.””  Cf.  Lk.  19:42.  This 
careful  computation  of  the  time  covered  by  these  weeks 
has  all  the  appearance  of  accuracy  and  therefore  commends 
itself  as  the  true  one.  It  makes  the  sixty-ninth  week  end 
on  Palm  Sunday,  and  so  is  in  harmony  with  Daniel’s  state¬ 
ment  that  Messiah  would  be  “cut  off”  after  these  weeks. 

If  the  sixty-nine  weeks  take  us  to  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
then  the  seventieth  week  must  come  after  the  Cross.  But 
here  we  note  first  of  all  that  there  is  an  interval  between 
the  sixty-ninth  and  the  seventieth  weeks.  Tregelles  says: 
“At  the  cutting  off  of  Messiah,  the  recognition  ends;  then 
comes  the  interval,  and  the  time  is  again  taken  up  for  one 
week  at  the  close.””  During  this  interval  “the  people  of 
the  prince  that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the 
sanctuary;  and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood,  and 
even  unto  the  end  shall  be  war;  desolations  are  determined” 
(Dan.  9:26).  This  points  definitely  to  the  coming  of  the 
Romans  under  Titus  and  their  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple,  which  occurred  in  A.  D.  70.  Concerning  the 
words,  “the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood,  and  even  unto 
the  end  shall  be  war;  desolations  are  determined,”  Ironside 
says:  “These  words  briefly  describe  the  history  of  Pales¬ 
tine  from  the  coming  of  the  Roman  armies  under  Titus  to 
the  present  time.  Jerusalem,  and  Palestine  as  a  whole,  have 
been  trodden  down  of  all  nations,  and  shall  be,  ‘until  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled.’”” 

Then  we  note  that  the  city  and  the  sanctuary  shall  be 
destroyed  by  the  people  of  the  prince  that  shall  come,  not 
by  the  prince  himself.  As  we  have  seen,  these  people  are 
the  Romans,  who  fulfilled  this  prophecy  in  A.  D.  70.  The 


^'The  Coming  Prince,  pp.  123-129.  In  computing  the  time  from  the  14th 
March,  B.  C.  445,  to  the  6th  April,  A.  D.  32,  he  uses  the  following 
language:  “The  intervening  period  was  476  years  and  24  days  (the  days 
being  reckoned  inclusively,  as  required  by  the  language  of  the  prophecy, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  practice).  But  476  times  365  is  173,740 
days;  add  (14th  March  to  6th  April,  both  inclusive)  24  days;  add  for 
leap  years  116  days;  and  we  have  173,880  days.  And  69  weeks  of  pro¬ 
phetic  years  of  360  days  (or  69  times  7  times  360)  equals  173,880  days.” 

“OA  ciu,  p.  no. 

Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  p.  167. 
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prince  comes  to  the  fore  in  v.  27.  The  verse  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “And  he  shall  make  a  firm  covenant  with  many  for 
one  week:  and  in  the  midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the 
sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease;  and  upon  the  wing  of 
abominations  shall  come  one  that  maketh  desolate;  and  even 
unto  the  full  end  and  that  determined,  shall  wrath  be  poured 
out  upon  the  desolate.” 

There  is,  however,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  what  is  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun  “he.”  Most  com¬ 
mentators  think  it  is  “the  Anointed  One,”  in  the  first  part 
of  V.  26;  some,  taking  the  pronoun  as  a  neuter,  “it,”  think 
it  is  the  “week,”  as  if  the  “week”  would  confirm  the  cove¬ 
nant  with  the  many.  But  how,  we  would  ask,  can  the  refer¬ 
ence  be  to  Christ  when  we  have  just  been  introduced  to  the 
Roman  prince?  It  seems  necessary  to  make  the  pronoun 
refer  to  him.  Furthermore,  when  did  Christ  make  a  firm 
covenant  with  many  Jews  for  one  week;  and  how  can  it 
be  said  of  Him  that  “in  the  midst  of  the  week”  He  caused 
“the  sacrifices  and  oblations  to  cease,”  when  the  temple  sac¬ 
rifices  continued  for  about  forty  years  after  Christ’s  death 
on  the  Cross?  It  would  seem  absurd  to  refer  the  pronoun 
to  the  “week.”  How  can  a  “week”  make  firm  a  covenant 
and  then  break  it  in  the  midst  of  itself? 

It  is  more  natural  to  refer  the  pronoun  “he”  to  the 
prince  mentioned  in  the  last  part  of  v.  26,  namely,  the 
Roman  prince;  however  not  to  Vespasian,  Roman  emperor 
from  A.  D.  69-79,  nor  to  his  son  and  successor,  Titus,  who 
ruled  from  A.  D.  79-81.  Neither  of  these  made  and  broke 
such  a  covenant  with  the  Jews;  and  Titus  lived  only  two 
years  after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The  reference  is 
to  a  Roman  prince  who  shall  come  after  the  long  interval 
of  the  last  half  of  verse  26,  which  has  already  lasted  1,900 
years;  and  the  last  week  is  still  future.  Tregelles  takes 
the  pronoun  “he”  of  v.  27  to  refer  to  “the  prince  that  shall 
come”  of  V.  26,  and  says:  “The  prince  who  shall  come  is 
the  last  head  of  the  Roman  power,  the  person  concerning 
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whom  Daniel  had  received  so  much  previous  instruction.”" 
It  is  the  “little  horn”  of  Dan.  7 :8,  20-27,  the  “wilful  king” 
of  Dan.  11:36-39,  the  “man  of  sin”  of  2  Thes.  2:1-12,  and 
the  “beast  coming  out  of  the  sea”  of  Rev.  13:1-10.  The 
“king  of  fierce  countenance”  of  Dan.  8 :24,  25,  is  first  of  all, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes;  but  the  prophecy  goes  beyond  this 
Syrian  oppre.‘  sor  of  Israel  and  also  includes  the  last  head 
of  the  Roman  empire.  This  interpretation  finds  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  prophetic  word  and  commends  itself  as  the  true 
one. 

If  a  “week”  is  seven  years,  and  this  seventieth  week  is 
the  future  Tribulation,  then  the  period  is  one  of  seven  years’ 
duration.  This  agrees  with  the  other  time  references  to 
this  period.  Dan.  9:27  represents  the  last  week  as  divided 
into  two  equal  parts.  The  latter  half,  sometimes  called  the 
“great”  tribulation,  is  referred  to  elsewhere  as  a  time,  times, 
and  a  half  a  time  (Dan.  7:25;  12:7;  Rev.  12:14),  meaning 
three  and  a  half  years.  It  is  also  referred  to  as  forty-two 
months  (Rev.  11:2;  13:5),  and  as  1,260  days  (Rev.  11:3; 
12:6;  cf.  Dan.  12:11,12). 

II 

The  Nature  of  the  Church 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  Church,  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  this  question  briefiy. 

First  of  all,  the  Church  is  not  a  “spiritual  Israel,”  as 
some  would  have  us  believe.  The  Old  Testament  people  of 
God  and  the  Church  have  many  things  in  common ;  but  there 
are  also  many  differences  between  them.  The  Church  is  a 
post-cross  institution.  Jesus  said:  “And  I  also  say  unto 
thee,  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church;  and  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it” 
(Mat.  16:18).  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Church  was 
not  yet  in  existence.  The  reference  to  the  “church  in  the 
wilderness”  in  Acts  7 :38  must  be  considered  a  non-technical 
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use  of  the  term  IxxXTioia.  It  there  denotes  the  “assembly, 
congregation,”  in  the  wilderness.  Jesus  used  the  term  in  a 
technical  sense.  The  Church  of  which  He  spoke  was  formed 
by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  12:13)  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  1:5;  2:1-4;  cf.  11:15-19).  The  word 
“church”  occurs  but  three  times  in  the  Gospels,  and  these 
occurrences  are  all  in  Matthew  (16:18;  18:17  bis).  It  does 
not  again  appear  in  the  critical  Greek  text  until  Acts  5:11. 

Then  also  the  Church  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
“kingdom  of  heaven.”  In  the  beginning  of  His  ministry 
Christ  used  this  phrase  to  denote  the  earthly  kingdom  which 
the  God  of  heaven  would  set  up  (Dan.  2:44);  but  when 
Israel’s  rejection  of  Him  became  manifest.  He  added  new 
revelations  concerning  this  kingdom.  These  He  designated 
the  “mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven”  (Mat.  13:11). 
Matthew  says  that  they  were  things  that  had  been  “hidden 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world”  (Mat.  13:35).  That  this 
was  a  new  conception  of  the  kingdom  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  even  the  disciples  did  not  understand  him.  They 
asked  Him  to  explain  these  parables  to  them  (Mk.  4:10,11; 
Mat.  13:36).  These  parables  show  that  in  the  new  form  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  there  would  be  tares  as  well  as  wheat, 
bad  fish  as  well  as  good  (vv.  40-43,  47-50).  There  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  mention  of  a  king;  He  has  been  rejected  and  will  re¬ 
turn  to  sit  with  His  Father  in  His  throne  (Rev.  3:21;  Ps. 
110:1).  But  this  kingdom  will  yet  be  set  up  (2  Sam.  7: 
10-17;  Ps.  89:3,4,27-37;  Jer.  33:19-22);  the  King  will  re¬ 
turn  and  sit  upon  His  own  throne  (Rev.  3:21;  Mat.  25:31). 
This  situation  is  set  before  us  in  the  parable  of  the  Noble¬ 
man.  The  Nobleman  has  gone  into  the  far  country  to  re¬ 
ceive  for  Himself  a  kingdom  and  to  return,  and  His  serv¬ 
ants,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  true  and  the  false, 
are  to  carry  on  business  during  His  absence.  When  He  re¬ 
turns  He  will  reward  His  faithful  servants,  judge  His  ene¬ 
mies,  and  set  up  His  kingdom.  Lk.  19:11-27.  In  the  in¬ 
terim  between  the  King’s  departure  and  return  we  have  the 
present  form  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  kingdom  of 
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heaven  is  Christendom.  It  is  a  mixed  condition  of  things. 
The  true  Church  is  in  this  kingdom,  but  so  are  also  those 
who  make  a  profession  of  Christianity  who  have  no  spiritual 
life.  As  there  was  a  true  Israel  within  nominal  Israel  in 
Old  Testament  times  (Rom.  9:6),  so  today  there  is  the  true 
Church  within  the  professing  Church. 

The  Church  must  also  be  distinguished  from  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  This  term  is  often  used  synonymously  with 
the  term  “the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  but  there  seems  to  be 
some  difference  between  them.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  en¬ 
tered  by  the  new  birth  (John  3:3,  5),  and  so  consists  of  only 
the  saved,  whereas  there  are  tares  as  well  as  wheat,  bad 
fish  as  well  as  good,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  it  exists 
during  the  present  dispensation.  In  the  sense  in  which  John 
the  Baptist,  Christ,  and  the  disciples  first  used  the  term,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  but  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Had  it  been  accepted,  it  would  have  become  the  means  for 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  more  extensive  than  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  It  includes  all  created  intelligences  willingly  sub¬ 
ject  to  God,  whether  in  this  age,  the  Old  Testament  age,  or 
the  future  age,  whether  unfallen  angels.  Old  Testament 
saints,  or  the  Church  (Heb.  12:22-24;  Lk.  13:28,29).  The 
Church,  as  is  apparent  from  this  statement,  is  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  but  it  is  not  all  of  it. 

When  we  come  to  study  the  Scriptures  regarding  the 
Church  itself,  we  at  once  discover  that  the  term  “church” 
is  used  in  two  senses.  It  is  used,  first  of  all,  of  a  local  con¬ 
gregation  meeting  for  the  worship  of  God  and  of  Christ. 
Thus  we  read  of  the  “church  which  was  in  Jerusalem” 
(Acts  8:1;  11:22);  of  the  church  in  Antioch  (Acts  13:1); 
of  the  church  at  Ephesus  (Acts  20:17) ;  of  the  “church  that 
is  at  Cenchrea”  (Rom.  16:1);  of  the  “church  of  God  which 
is  at  Corinth”  (1  Cor.  1:2;  2  Cor.  1:1);  of  the  “churches 
of  Galatia”  (Gal.  1:2);  of  the  “church  of  the  Laodiceans” 
(Col.  4:16);  of  the  “church  of  the  Thessalonians”  (1  Thes. 
1:1;  2  Thes.  1:1);  of  the  “churches  of  God  which  are  in 
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Judaea”  (1  Thes.  2:14);  and  of  the  “seven  churches  that 
are  in  Asia”  (Rev.  1:4).  These  local  churches  together  con¬ 
stitute  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  it  exists  today.  Every 
local  church  is  expected  to  be  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
one  true  Church;  but  how  few  of  them  at  all  approximate 
that  ideal! 

The  word  is  also  used  for  the  whole  company  of  God^s 
people  in  this  age.  It  is  this  Church  that  Christ  said  He 
would  build,  and  against  which  the  gates  of  Hades  would 
not  prevail  (Mat.  16:18).  It  is  this  Church,  rather  than  any 
local  church,  that  Paul  persecuted  before  his  conversion 
(Acts  8:3;  1  Cor.  15:9;  Gal.  1:13;  Phil.  3:6).  It  is  in  this 
Church  that  God  has  set  apostles,  prophets,  teachers,  etc. 
(1  Cor.  12:28).  It  is  this  Church  of  which  Christ  is  the 
Head  (Eph.  1:22;  5:23;  Col.  1:18),  which  He  loved  and  for 
which  He  gave  Himself  (Eph.  5:25),  which  He  now  purifies 
and  sanctifies  and  will  some  day  present  to  Himself  (Eph. 
5:26,27).  It  is  this  Church  that  makes  known  to  the 
heavenly  beings  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  (Eph.  3:10). 
It  is  this  Church  that  is  the  building  of  God  (1  Tim.  3:15), 
the  body  of  Christ  (Eph.  1:22;  Col.  1:24),  and  the  bride  of 
Christ  (2  Cor.  11:2;  Eph.  5:32).  It  is  this  Church  that  is 
described  as  the  “church  of  the  firstborn  who  are  enrolled 
in  heaven”  (Heb.  12:23). 

It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  the  term  “church”  is  used 
in  this  study.  Will  this  Church  pass  through  the  Tribula¬ 
tion?  We  do  not  mean  all  that  profess  to  be  Christians  and 
belong  to  some  local  church,  for  the  Scriptures  make  it  clear 
that  uniting  with  a  local  church  does  not  make  a  man  a 
Christian,  and  so  does  not  entitle  him  to  the  privileges  of 
God’s  true  people.  But  we  mean  the  true  believers,  those  who 
have  been  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  by  that 
same  Spirit  been  baptized  into  the  Body  of  Christ.  Will  they 
be  obliged  to  pass  through  the  Tribulation?  The  question 
really  narrows  itself  down  still  further,  for  a  part  of  the 
Church  is  already  with  Christ.  That  is  true  of  all  who  have 
fallen  asleep  in  Jesus  since  that  memorable  Day  of  Pente- 
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cost.  They  are  “at  home  with  the  Lord”  (2  Cor.  5:8),  and, 
of  course,  will  not  pass  through  the  Tribulation.  The  de¬ 
parted  Old  Testament  saints  are  also  with  the  Lord,  but  they 
’  are  not  a  part  of  the  Church.  Our  question  then  is  this: 
Will  any  or  all  of  those  who  are  truly  regenerated  and  alive 
when  the  time  comes  be  obliged  to  pass  through  that  awful 
period? 

Henry  C.  Thiessen. 


Dallas,  Texas. 


To  be  continued  in  the  April  number. 
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THE  MIGHTY  HAND  OF  GOD 

By  H.  Campbell 

God  laid  His  mighty  Hand 
On  my  heart’s  disarray. 

And  tears,  what  bitter  tears,  fell  down. 
Like  bursts  of  sudden  rain! 

Then,  with  the  gentlest  Hand, 

He  wiped  them  all  away. 

O  for  another  touch  of  God! 

Give  me  my  tears  again! 


Department  of 

Philosophy,  Practical  Theology  and  Missions 

James  Thomas  Spangler,  Editor 


A  PAGE  FROM  MY  DAY  IN  HIS  VINEYARD 
“AND  SOME,  PASTORS  AND  TEACHERS” 

By  Perry  Wayland  Sinks,  S.T.D. 

The  apostle  Paul,  in  his  message  to  the  Ephesians,  makes 
mention  of  various  enablement  gifts  for  ministering  to  the 
churches.  Dr.  Scofield,  in  his  note,  holds  that  these  are  de¬ 
termined,  “providentially”  or  “directly,”  by  the  Spirit,  both 
as  to  the  place  and  the  character  of  the  service  to  be  ren¬ 
dered.  The  kind  and  quality  of  the  service  requisite  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  local  conditions  and  needs.  The  need  in  “some” 
churches  or  places  is  “apostles”;  other  churches  or  places, 
“prophets”;  others,  “evangelists”;  and  still  other  churches 
or  places,  the  need  is  “pastors  and  teachers.”  Notice,  in 
this  last,  that  it  is  a  duplex  or  mutually  reciprocating  serv¬ 
ice:  either,  to  the  help  of  the  other,  and  neither,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  other.  Shepherding  and  feeding  the  flock,  and 
safeguarding  and  teaching  the  household  of  faith  is  the  sub¬ 
lime  privilege  of  the  settled  minister.  And  the  justifying 
reason  for  this  combined  and  reciprocal  gift  is  that  “devour¬ 
ing  wolves”  prowl  around  (Acts  20:29),  and  “false  teachers” 
seek  to  delude  with  “damnable  heresies”  (2  Peter  2:1). 
Therefore  “pastors  and  teachers”  are  both  enjoined  and 
conjoined  by  the  Spirit. 

These  terms  are  enjoined  and  conjoined  in  modern  times 
as  by  the  Congregational  Churches  in  the  installation  of  a 
settled  minister.  The  Letters-missive,  summoning  an 
Ecclesiastical  Council  therefor,  embodies  the  joint  terms, 
“pastor  and  teacher.”  This  fundamental  recognition 
prompted  me,  personally,  as  my  ministry  advanced  and  the 
sense  of  my  responsibility  increased  (when  entering  upon  a 
new  pastorate)  to  plan  my  prospective  ministry  in  the  new 
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field  somewhat  as  a  curriculum  of  applied  Christianity  for 
my  church  and  congregation  under  the  recognition  that  I 
was  “pastor  and  teacher.”  This  conception  took  shape  prac¬ 
tically,  though  without  publicity  or  even  an  announcement 
and  without  consulting  any  one,  as  an  orderly  consideration 
of  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  for  the  “edify¬ 
ing”  of  the  members.  The  plan  was  not  hard  and  fast,  but 
flexible  and  adaptable  to  local  conditions  and  needs.  The 
plan  adopted  and  observed  in  several  pastorates  was  sub¬ 
stantially  as  follows: 

First  Year:  The  Bible — ^the  Revelation  from  the  infinite 
God  to  finite  man — ^the  sole  basis  of  all  specifically  Christian 
truth.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  the  textbook  of  revealed  truth  and  grace. 

Second  Year:  Christ,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Son  of  God  (the  “only  begot¬ 
ten”)  and  the  son  of  Mary  (“born  of  a  virgin”),  the  “alpha” 
and  the  “omega,”  the  “first  and  the  last,”  the  center  and  the 
circumference,  the  substance,  motive,  and  the  consummation 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

Third  Year:  The  Christian  Church,  the  agency  and  the 
instrumentality  (it  is  both)  for  extending  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  and  to  the  end  of  the  age.  In  its  nature  and 
mission,  the  Church  is  both  an  organization  and  an  or¬ 
ganism — ^the  “Body  of  Christ”  of  which  all  true  believers 
in  Him  and  His  finished  work  on  earth  are  component  mem¬ 
bers. 

Fourth  Year:  The  application  of  the  Christian  system 
to  the  complex  needs  and  the  diverse  relations  of  the  com¬ 
munity  life  and  interests,  and  to  human  brotherhood  of  all 
mankind  in  all  the  earth  and  for  all  time.  This  involves  the 
employment  of  all  the  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  both 
the  organism  and  the  organization.  Of  course,  such  a  scheme 
or  program,  in  its  nature  and  application,  could  be  only  gen¬ 
eral  and  tentative  and  not  authoritative,  formal,  or  institu¬ 
tional;  nor  could  it  be  objective  except  in  the  mind  and  aim 
of  the  minister. 
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The  adoption  of  some  such  curriculum  is  adapted  to  pro¬ 
mote  beneficent  results  to  both  minister  and  church.  To  the 
minister,  it  would  broaden  the  scope  of  his  study,  after  his 
school  days;  enhance  his  appreciation  of  the  Scriptures — 
“the  endless  Book” — as  the  revelation  of  the  mind  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  God;  and  give,  thus,  a  balanced  emphasis  to  both 
fundamental  and  incidental  truth.  And  among  other  ad¬ 
vantages  accruing  to  the  church,  it  would  supply  its  members 
with  an  intelligent  basis  for  their  faith  and  deepen  their 
apprehension  of  the  Church’s  nature  and  mission  in  the 
world.  (Alas!  Unto  too  many  devout  believers,  the  church 
is  only  another  and  a  different  organization  for  human  bet¬ 
terment.)  More  than  this,  as  a  practical  result  of  this  some¬ 
what  systematic  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  the 
faith,  extending  over  a  number  of  years,  believers  would  be 
safeguarded  against  narrow  and  visionary  religionists  and 
false  teachers  which,  in  every  age  from  the  time  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  have  been  the  exposure  of  uninstructed  believers. 
Against  this  exposure,  Paul  forewarned  the  elders  of  the 
church  at  Ephesus  at  the  close  of  his  personal  ministry 
(Acts  20:28-31).  In  the  course  of  my  ministry,  now  near¬ 
ing  sixty  years,  in  seventeen  pastorates,  in  cities  and  towns 
of  seven  different  states — from  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts,  and  from  Detroit,  Michigan,  to  Key  West, 
Florida — I  have  had  abundant  opportunity  to  note  the  sad 
havoc  from  new  cults,  the  revamping  of  earlier  heresies,  and 
the  adoption  of  mis-faiths  and  false-faiths  and  a  one-angle 
view  of  revealed  truth,  and  hence  the  weakening  of  the  true 
Christian  faith.  Based  on  this  observation,  I  would  bear 
this  testimony  that  I  have  never  known  of  one  person  being 
drawn  away  from  the  Christian  Church  who  was  even  mod¬ 
erately  grounded  in  fundamental  truth — not  one.  I  have 
known  of  a  number  of  nominal  church  members  who,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  their  lack  of  instruction  in  “the  faith  once  for 
all  delivered  unto  the  saints,”  were  caught  in  the  meshes 
of  mis-truths  and  part-truths  and  whole  errors.  A  part 
truth,  advocated  as  the  whole  truth,  is  the  most  pernicious 
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of  lies;  and  the  so-claimed  special  revelations  to  finite  men 
and  women  are  Satan^s  beguiling  delusions  to  weaken  and 
destroy  the  evangelical  faith.  Paul  summarizes  the  teach¬ 
ing  function  of  the  minister-pastor  that  it  is  “for  the  edify¬ 
ing  of  the  body  of  Christ”  and  thus  to  safeguard  against 
being  “tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind 
of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness, 
whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive  (Eph.  4:12-14). 

An  additional  word  concerning  this  “curriculum”:  it  was 
for  the  morning  service  on  the  Lord’s  Day  and  allowed  and 
provided  for  all  the  special  interests  of  the  church  and  for 
opportune  movements  in  the  church. 

Ruskin,  Florida. 


-o  o  -> 

SOCRATIC  ANTICIPATIONS  OF  CHRISTIANITY 
By  Frederick  T.  Tapscott,  M.A. 

Rightly  considered,  all  pre-Christian  history,  Jewish  and 
Gentile  alike,  was  an  anticipation  of  our  Saviour’s  advent, 
and  a  preparation  for  it.  For  His  elect  nation  that  advent 
had  undoubtedly  a  special  significance — “to  Abraham  and 
his  Seed  were  the  promises  made” — and  there  is  no  epoch 
in  the  covenant  life  of  that  chosen  people  that  was  not  at 
once  a  prophecy  of  and  a  preparation  for  the  Coming  One. 
But  quite  outside  the  pale  of  Judaism,  the  great  and  wise 
of  pagan  peoples  were,  all  unconsciously,  casting  up  a  highway 
for  the  coming  of  Him  who  is  the  Desire  of  all  nations. 
Jewish  law  and  Gentile  philosophy  alike  prefigure  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Socrates,  in  much  the  same  way  as  Moses,  was  a  school¬ 
master  to  bring  mankind  to  Christ.  Moses  taught  the  Jew 
that  “by  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  living  shall  be  ac¬ 
counted  righteous  in  God’s  sight”;  Socrates  evidenced  to  all 
succeeding  ages  that  “the  world  through  its  wisdom  knew 
not  God.”  There  is  an  unutterable  pathos  in  the  thought  of 
this  old  Athenian  endeavouring  to  read  his  genius  backward 
from  the  world  of  sense  to  his  original  presupposition — ^the 
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Logos  preincarnate — all  unconscious  that  his  self-confessed 
failure  had  been  leading  him  forward  toward  the  true  goal 
— ^the  Logos  incarnate.  The  Hebrew  patriarch  “longed  to 
see  Christ's  day,”  the  pagan  philosopher  too,  groping  in  the 
darkness  of  a  rayless  night  longed  for  some  Adyo?  0eTo? 
(some  divine  revelation)  to  pierce  the  gloom. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  post-Apostolic  Fathers, 
especially  of  the  Eastern  Church,  claimed  that  Socrates  was 
endowed  with  a  measure  of  Divine  inspiration.  Even  so 
recently  as  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  Erasmus  crying 
“Sancte  Socrates,  ora  pro  nobis.**  (We  should  be  on  our 
guard,  however,  not  to  attach  too  much  significance  to  this 
enthusiastic  and  affectionate  outburst). 

The  occasion  for  this  erroneous  impression  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Socrates  began  his  mission  in  the  430th  year  before 
the  Christian  era,  the  year  which  witnessed  the  death  of 
Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets.  This  coincidence  and  the 
frequent  and  startling  approximations  of  his  teachings  to 
those  of  Christianity  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  philosophy 
had  been  Divinely  accredited  to  fill  the  gap  between  the 
prophetic  period  and  the  Advent  of  the  Redeemer.  This 
belief  received  additional  weight  from  Socrates'  own  claim 
to  Divine  impulses  and  Divine  guidance.  This  claim  is  best 
stated  in  his  own  words  in  his  address  to  his  judges:  “You 
have  often  heard  me  speak  in  times  past  of  an  oracle  or  sign 
that  comes  to  me,  and  is  ‘the  Divinity’  which  Meletus  ridi¬ 
cules  in  the  indictment.  This  sign  I  have  had  ever  since  I 
was  a  child.  The  sign  is  a  voice  which  comes  to  me  and 
always  forbids  me  to  do  something  which  I  am  going  to  do, 
but  never  commands  me  to  do  anything.” 

Regarding  the  Deity  as  a  mind  diffused  through  the  whole 
universe,  it  is  not  so  remarkable  that  his  devout  soul  should 
seek  for  manifestations  of  the  Divine  Presence  in  his  own 
nature,  and  being  of  a  marvellously  susceptible  disposition 
should  sincerely  attribute  the  sudden  and  imperious  sugges¬ 
tions  of  some  premonitions,  for  which  he  could  not  otherwise 
account,  to  a  preternatural  origin.  There  is  not,  however, 
the  slightest  evidence  that  Socrates  was  inspired  by  the  Holy 
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Ghost  and  immediately  instructed  by  Jehovah  in  Divine 
truth. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  any  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  had  reached  him.  Not  till  150  years 
after  his  death  did  the  Septuagint  version  unfold  to  Greek 
readers  the  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Di¬ 
vine  Providence  had  not  yet  willed  to  make  known  to  his 
people  “the  fellowship  of  the  mystery”  by  which,  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  should  be  fellow  heirs  with  them  of  the  promises.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  exile  they  had  guarded  their  Sacred  Writ¬ 
ings  with  zealous  care  from  the  polluting  touch  of  pagan¬ 
ism.  It  was  the  exilic  prophets  who  evoked  the  spirit  of  the 
New  Nationalism  and  aroused  the  consciousness  of  a  world 
mission.  Moreover,  it  was  not  until  the  Migration  Era  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  that  the 
Greek  philosophy  encountered  the  Jewish  monotheism. 

Anthropology 

Our  study  of  the  Socratic  anticipations  of  Christianity 
begins  with  the  doctrine  which  forms  the  kernel  of  his 
philosophy.  His  predecessors  had  spent  their  strength  for 
nought  in  the  endeavour  to  discover,  or  postulate,  some  meta¬ 
physical  vacuum  in  which  things  palpable  might  be  dis¬ 
tributed.  Socrates  had  no  concern  for  that  which  had  only 
a  semblance  of  being — ^ra  q)aiv6^eva.  He  craved  for  reality — 
TO  ovTcog  ov.  He  turned  from  their  impossible  postulates  to  the 
study  of  Man.  Account  for  man,  put  him  in  right  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  world  of  Being,  and  the  mission  of  Philosophy 
is  achieved.  Thus  it  was  that  he  interpreted  the  mandate 
of  the  Delphic  oracle. 

No  eulogium  ever  passed  upon  him  would  have  been  more 
highly  prized  by  the  philosopher  himself  than  that  uttered  by 
Cicero:  Socrates  primum  philosophiam  devocavit  in  coelo, 
et  in  urbibus  coUocavit,  et  in  domos  introduxit,  et  coegit  de 
vita,  et  de  moribus,  rebusque  bonis  et  malis  quaerere. 

Life, 

Socrates  recognized  in  man  a  dual  nature,  body  and  soul 
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(od)na  and  xlruxii)  with  mainly  the  same  signification  that  at¬ 
taches  to  these  words  in  the  Christian  phraseology.  The 
jtvEvna  of  Scripture, — that  highest  and  noblest  part  of  man’s 
nature  which  links  him  with  the  Deity,  was  a  term  never 
used  by  Socrates  in  this  signification;  the  conception,  how¬ 
ever,  was  quite  germane  to  his  anthropology — being  included 
in  that  of  the  ipvxii* 

The  body,  he  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  the  soul,  which 
had  derived  all  its  evils  and  impurities  from  being  connected 
with  it.  For  the  body  there  was  no  hope.  Being  composed 
of  a  material  substance,  its  evil  was  inherent  and  inerad¬ 
icable.  His  hatred  of  it  is  intense  and  unremitting.  He  owes 
it  no  obligation,  nor  will  he  show  it  any  favor. 

His  language  on  this  point  is  often  almost  apostolic: 
“From  whence  comes  wars  and  fightings  and  factions? 
Whence  but  from  the  body  and  the  lusts  of  the  body?”  We 
need  to  be  reminded  that  these  are  not  the  words  of  the 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  but  of  the  Sage  of  Athens.  “And  what 
is  the  purification  of  the  soul — but  the  release  of  the  soul 
from  the  chains  of  the  body  (wanep  ex  bea^wv  ex  tov  owpaTo^). 
One  might  almost  hear  in  this  passage  the  echo  of  Paul’s 
cry:  “Oh  wretched  man  that  I  am!  Who  shall  rescue  me 
out  of  this  body  of  death?”  The  agreement,  however,  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  language  of  Socrates  conveys  no 
ambiguity.  The  body  is  in  and  of  itself  hopelessly  evil.  He 
sums  up  his  argument  in  proof  of  his  position  that  the 
philosopher  ought  to  be  glad  to  die,  thus:  “We  have  found 
a  path  of  speculation  which  seems  to  bring  the  argument 
and  ourselves  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  we  are  in  the  body 
and  while  the  soul  is  mingled  with  this  mass  of  evil  our  de¬ 
sire  will  not  be  satisfied  and  our  desire  is  of  the  truth.” 
On  the  other  hand,  Paul,  though  employing  mainly  the  same 
terms  as  Socrates,  in  accordance  with  his  customary  usage, 
gives  them  a  more  extended  signification.  Both  the  body 
(owna)  and  the  flesh  (oag^)  refer  primarily  to  the  material 
body,  the  former  referring  to  the  organism,  the  latter  to  the 
substance.  When,  however,  these  terms  are  employed  in  ex- 
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press  or  implied  contrast  with  the  jiveii^a,  the  material  sense 
of  each  word  then  yields  to  a  figurative  and  ethical  one,  com¬ 
prehending  the  whole  man,  body  and  soul,  intellect,  emotion 
and  will.  So  far  from  the  ow|ia  being  regarded  by  Paul  as 
the  underlying  cause  of  human  evil,  it  is  rather  the  instru¬ 
ment  by  means  of  which  the  the  higher  nature — works 
out  her  will. 

Death. 

Equally  marked  is  the  contrast  between  the  Christian 
and  the  Pagan  view  regarding  death.  Immediately  after  his 
condemnation  to  death,  Socrates  addressed  his  judges  in 
these  words:  “I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  a  wonderful  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Hitherto  the  familiar  oracle  within  me  has  con¬ 
stantly  been  in  the  habit  of  opposing  me,  even  about  trifles, 
if  I  was  going  to  make  a  slip  or  error  in  any  matter;  and 
now,  as  you  see,  there  has  come  upon  me  that  which  may  be 
thought  and  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  last  and  worst 
evil.  But  the  oracle  made  no  sign  of  opposition  either  as 
I  was  leaving  my  house  and  going  out  in  the  morning  or 
when  I  was  going  up  into  this  court,  or  while  I  was  speaking 
at  anything  I  was  going  to  say;  and  yet  I  have  often  been 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  speech,  but  now  in  nothing  I 
either  said  or  did  touching  this  matter  has  the  oracle  op¬ 
posed  me.  What  do  I  take  to  be  the  explanation  of  this?  I 
will  tell  you.  I  regard  this  as  a  great  proof  that  what  has 
happened  to  me  is  a  good,  and  that  those  of  us  who  think 
that  death  is  an  evil  are  in  error.  For  the  customary  sign 
would  surely  have  opposed  me  had  I  been  going  to  evil  and 
not  to  good.”  His  views  are  more  explicitly  enunciated  in  the 
Phaedo,  the  chief  argument  of  which  is,  to  prove  that  a  man 
ought  to  be  glad  when  death  comes  to  sever  his  soul  from 
the  body.  He  seems  to  find  some  difficulty  in  persuading 
himself  and  his  friends  that  the  true  philosopher  would  not 
be  justified  in  carrying  out  his  philosophy  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion,  by  putting  an  end  to  his  life.  “Why,”  he  asks  of 
Cebes,  “when  a  man  is  better  dead,  is  he  not  permitted  to 
be  his  own  benefactor,  but  must  wait  for  another  to  do  the 
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kindly  deed?”  His  conclusion,  when  he  reaches  it,  seems 
satisfactory,  though  he  cannot  avoid  the  reflection  it  throws 
upon  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity.  “There  is,”  he  says,  “a 
doctrine  whispered  in  secret,  that  a  man  is  a  prisoner  who 
has  no  right  to  open  the  door  of  his  prison  and  run  away; 
this  is  a  great  mystery  which  I  do  not  quite  understand.  .  .  . 
Probably,  however,  there  may  be  reason  in  saying,  since  it  is 
the  gods  who  are  our  guardians,  that  a  man  should  wait  and 
not  take  his  own  life  until  God  summons  him  as  he  is  now 
summoning  me.” 

“It  is  all  marvellously  beautiful,  O  Socrates,  what  you 
say,”  cried  the  admiring  Simmias.  And  in  spite  of  our¬ 
selves,  we  are  forced  to  respond,  it  is  indeed  very  beautiful. 
There  is  something  most  inspiring  in  the  heroism  of  our 
philosopher,  whose  soul  was  possessed  with  such  a  passionate 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  and  whose  life  had  been 
a  conflict,  unsurpassed,  against  the  evils  inherent  in  the 
flesh,  accepting  with  equanimity,  even  with  cheerfulness,  the 
decree  which  would  free  his  pure  spirit  from  carnal  and 
sensuous  bonds  that  it  might  follow  without  let  or  hindrance 
its  impulse  toward  the  Divine  and  the  Eternal. 

But  is  it  only  beautiful?  Is  it  not  Christian  too?  ’Ei  otiv 
ToioiiTov  6  OavttTog  eotiv  xEpbog  Eyw  XEyco  said  Socrates,  xal  to 
cbtoOavEiv  x£o8og  said  Paul.  But  though  the  words  were  al¬ 
most  identical,  the  conceptions  were  as  divergent  as  the 
poles.  Nothing  in  Scripture  is  clearer  than  that  the  entire 
man,  soul  and  body  alike  is  involved  in  sin  and  in  the  ruin 
which  sin  entails.  No  part  of  man’s  nature  was  exempted 
from  the  curse  pronounced  in  Eden.  “In  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.”  Concerning  the  soul,  the 
statement  is  positive:  “The  soul  (nephesh;  LXX, 
that  sinneth  it  shall  die.” 

The  doctrine  that  the  soul  rids  itself  of  the  body  and  the 
curse  at  the  same  time  is  sheer  paganism.  Scripture  does 
not  countenance  it,  and  outside  of  Scripture  there  is  nothing 
to  induce  such  a  belief.  Upon  the  body,  death’s  desolating 
work  is  immediately  manifest. 
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“Not  the  first  day  of  death  is  sped 
Before  Decay’s  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,” 

and  ’ere  long  the  entire  fabric  is  reduced  to  shapeless  dust. 
Upon  the  soul  the  effect  of  dissolution  is  imperceptible  to 
human  ken.  Revelation,  however,  makes  it  clear  that  while 
there  is  no  cessation  of  the  continuity  of  conscious  existence, 
the  souls  of  men,  when  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle 
is  dissolved,  do  not  enter  at  once  the  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  They  join  with  the  spirits  of 
just  men  not  yet  made  perfect;  God  having  provided  some 
better  thing  concerning  us,  that  they,  apart  from  us,  should 
not  reach  perfection.  Bereft  of  the  habitation  that  once  it 
tenanted  and  animated,  incapable  of  service,  itself  the  object 
of  angelic  ministry,  the  soul  doth  yet  rest  in  hope.  That 
hope  is  not  in  severance  from  the  body,  but  in  reunion  with 
it;  not  in  being  unclothed,  but  clothed  on  over. 

Resurrection. 

The  Socratic  view  of  death  left  no  room  for  a  resurrec¬ 
tion.  This  doctrine  which  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Christianity 
would  have  been  utterly  repugnant  to  Socrates;  if  enter¬ 
tained  it  would  have  undermined  his  whole  philosophical  sys¬ 
tem. 

Greek  philosophy  never  made  any  advance  in  respect  of 
this,  and  the  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  by  our  Savior  and 
His  apostles  found  the  world  utterly,  unprepared  for  it. 
The  Athenians  turned  from  Paul’s  preaching  with  ridicule 
and  contempt,  when  he  spoke  of  a  resurrection  of  dead  men, 
yet  they  would  have  listened  with  attention  and  respect  to  a 
discourse  on  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  soul  apart  from 
the  body. 

It  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  much  of  the  popular 
eschatology  of  the  present  day  shews  the  corrupting  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  pagan  philosophy.  The  fact  of  the  resurrection 
is  not  denied  but  its  significance  is  destroyed.  Metaphysics, 
in  maintaining  that  the  identity  of  the  individual  is  to  be 
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looked  for  solely  in  the  soul  life  has  undesignedly  led  to  the 
false  conclusion  that  the  soul  acts  with  greater  freedom 
when  separate  from  the  body.  Thus,  death  has  come  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  place  that  Revelation  uniformly  assigns  to  the  resur¬ 
rection.  It  ought  not  to  be  very  difficult  to  perceive  the 
trend  of  this  doctrine  and  the  issue  of  it.  If  this  pagan 
metaphysics  be  true,  then  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection 
must  go  and  Christianity  must  go  with  it.  Here,  modern 
psychology  has  done  grand  service.  Without  defining  the 
nature  of  the  Soul  it  recognizes  that  which  secures  identity 
under  the  constant  come  and  go  of  thought  and  feeling.  It 
informs  us  that  every  phenomenon  of  the  soul  life  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  cerebral  substance. 
This  has  an  evident  bearing  on  the  doctrine  regarding  the 
resurrection.  It  only  requires  that  the  disembodied  spirit 
be  reunited  with  a  body  infinitely  sublimated,  to  furnish  the 
necessary  condition  for  that  heavenly  citizenship  which  is 
the  goal  of  man’s  redemption. 

The  Athenians  regarded  the  possibility  of  such  a  trans¬ 
formation  with  derision.  Within  our  own  life,  it  had  be¬ 
come  a  conjectural  hope  among  scientists.  Today  it  has 
entered  the  realm  of  certainties.  Even  this  opaque  body  of 
flesh  which  we  now  inhabit  becomes  transparent  under 
Roentgen  rays.  Light  itself,  they  tell  us,  is  but  a  sublimated 
form  of  matter. 

For  every  Christian,  it  is  a  matter  of  profound  interest 
to  know  that  the  Apostle’s  masterly  argument  on  the  resur¬ 
rection,  which  he  addressed  to  the  Corinthians,  is  an  unmis- 
takeable  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Socratic  school. 
He  finds  convincing  proof  of  the  fact  of  resurrection  in  the 
empty  grave  of  Jesus,  attested  by  such  an  array  of  wit¬ 
nesses  that  the  most  slow  assenting  had  not  one  scruple 
left.  But,  when  he  postulates  the  identity  and  continued 
existence  of  the  personality,  in  the  transition  from  the 
natural  to  the  spiritual  body,  he  resorts  to  the  Socratic  ar¬ 
gument. 
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''The  Alternation  of  Opposites” 

It  is  manifest  that  death  inevitably  follows  life.  Then 
life,  in  turn,  must  follow  death;  else,  ultimately,  all  things 
would  be  swallowed  up  in  death.  The  Eyw  is  that  which  un¬ 
dergoes  these  changes  and  exists  through  all.  Thus  the  soul 
becomes  the  inseparable  vehicle  of  life.  This  doctrine  is 
grounded,  in  turn,  upon  his 

Theory  of  Ideas. 

All  things  visible  and  tangible  existed  previously  in  the 
realm  of  “Ideas.”  What  we  behold  is  not  real  “Being,”  but 
something  resembling  being  (ov  to  ov  dXXd  ti  toiovtov  olov 
TO  ov).  Things  beautiful  have  become  beautiful  by  partaking 
of  the  idea  of  beauty. 

Now,  in  many  instances  these  ideas  are  inseparable  from 
the  objects,  e.  g.  cold  from  snow,  heat  from  fire.  When  that 
is  the  case,  things  essentially  opposite,  are,  of  necessity, 
mutually  exclusive.  It  follows  that,  since  the  soul  is  the  in¬ 
separable  vehicle  of  life,  it  is  the  very  antipode  of  death;  it 
is  immortal. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  both  Jesus  and  Paul  employed  this 
Socratic  argument  in  establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  resur¬ 
rection,  and,  by  both  of  them,  the  argument  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  Greeks.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Greeks  who 
came  seeking  an  interview  with  Jesus  (John  12:20-22)  were 
the  embassy  sent  by  the  Abgar,  Uchomo,  ruler  of  Edessa, 
as  reported  by  Eusebius.  If  so,  it  can  readily  be  imagined 
that,  in  view  of  the  impending  storm  threatening  the  life  of 
our  Savior,  they  had  come  to  offer  refuge  and  home  in 
Edessa.  Only  on  some  such  offer,  can  we  understand  the 
Savior’s  response:  “Except  a  grain  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
earth  and  die,  it  abideth  alone  by  itself;  but,  if  it  die,  it 
beareth  much  fruit.” 

Similarly,  Paul  replies  to  the  Corinthian  objector:  “Fool¬ 
ish  one,  that  which  thou  thyself  sowest,  cannot  live  except 
it  die.”  Even  so,  the  body  dies,  in  order  that,  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hour,  it  may  bear  fruit  unto  life  eternal. 
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The  Future  Life 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  Socrates  cherished  an  un¬ 
wavering  belief  in  the  conscious  continuity  of  personal  ex¬ 
istence  after  death.  Just  before  drinking  the  deadly  hem¬ 
lock,  Crito  asked  him,  “How  shall  we  bury  you?”  He  re¬ 
plied,  “I  cannot  persuade  Crito  that  I  here  am  Socrates — I 
who  am  now  reasoning  and  ordering  discourse.  Crito  imag¬ 
ines  Socrates  to  be  that  other,  whom  you  will  see  by  and 
by,  a  corpse.” 

In  his  view,  only  through  death  could  one  attain  the  goal 
of  human  perfection.  Not  through  the  bodily  senses  could 
those  lofty  ideals — virtue,  justice,  goodness  and  truth  be  per¬ 
ceived.  Death  was  God's  call  to  his  heaven-bom  spirit  to 
shake  off  the  chains  that  enthralled  it  in  its  prison-house  of 
flesh,  and  aspire  towards  its  bright  jiXi^poopa.  No  Christian 
could  sing  with  more  devout  expectancy  and  deeper  cer¬ 
tainty: 

“Rise,  my  soul  and  stretch  thy  wings. 

Thy  better  portion  trace. 

Rise  from  transitory  things 
To  heaven  thy  dwelling  place.” 

Intuition. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  evidence  of  intuition — ^the  in¬ 
stinctive  consciousness  of  the  human  race  that  death  is  not 
the  end  of  all;  and  its  invariable  sequent,  the  aspiration 
after  a  happier  and  nobler  state  of  existence.  It  is  to  Plato 
that  we  owe  the  development  of  this  argument.  All  English 
readers  are  familiar  with  Addison's  abstract: 

“It  must  be  so — Plato  thou  reasonest  well! 

Else,  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire. 

This  longing  after  immortality? 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread  and  inward  horror 

Of  falling  into  nought?  Why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself  and  startles  at  destruction? 

'Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us; 

'Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  Hereafter 

And  intimates  Eternity  to  man.” 
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His  argument  is  based — not  on  the  passing  impulse  of 
individuals,  but  on  what  he  claims,  and  on  what  philosophers 
generally  concede  is — among  beings  normally  constituted — 
a  universal  instinct,  **Quod  semper,  quod  uhique,  quod  ah 
omnibus;  hoc,  ad  genus  omne,  est  probatum’* 

It  was  this  argument  which  was  stressed  with  tremen¬ 
dous  force  by  Jan  Christian  Smuts  in  his  Presidential  Ad¬ 
dress  before  the  World  Convention  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  London,  September,  1931.  The  ablest  scientists 
of  the  past  generation  (e.  g.  Lord  Kelvin  and  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge)  have  taken  the  same  ground  and  reached  the  same 
conclusion. 

To  the  Christian,  tenanted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  intui¬ 
tion  is  incontrovertible;  it  gathers  force  with  the  passing 
years,  and  is  ever  strongest  and  most  vivid  in  the  hour  of 
approaching  death. 

Rectification. 

Another  ethical  argument  is  derived  from  the  necessity 
felt  for  a  future  life  for  the  rectification  of  moral  anomalies 
inseparable  from  our  present  existence.  He  urges  it  in  the 
following  beautiful  passage: 

“But  then,  0  my  friends,  it  is  right  to  consider,  if  the 
soul  is  really  immortal,  what  care  should  be  taken  of  her, 
not  only  in  respect  of  that  portion  of  time  which  we  call 
life  but  of  all  time!  And  the  danger  would  indeed  appear 
to  be  terrible,  if  one  shall  neglect  her.  For  indeed  if  death 
were  a  deliverance  from  everything,  a  rare  piece  of  luck 
would  the  wicked  have  in  dying,  for  they  would  have  been 
happily  rid  at  once  of  their  bodies  and  their  sins,  together 
with  their  souls.  But  now,  since  the  soul  is  clearly  immor¬ 
tal,  there  is  no  escape  from  evil  nor  any  salvation  (ocoTTiQia) 
except  in  becoming  as  virtuous  and  as  wise  as  possible.  For 
the  soul  on  going  to  the  lower  world  takes  nothing  with  her 
but  nurture  and  education,  and  these  are  said  greatly  to 
benefit  or  greatly  to  injure  the  departed  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  journey  thither.” 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  once  said,  “We  would  need  to 
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invent  a  Heaven,  if  one  had  not  already  been  revealed,  for 
there  is  so  much  that  falls  out  so  bitterly  ill  this  side  of 
time.”  One  might  well  be  pardoned  for  doubting  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  Moral  Governor  of  the  Universe,  had  not  Revela¬ 
tion  preannounced  “the  day  of  the  revelation  of  the  right¬ 
eous  judgments  of  God.” 

Hamlet’s  soliloquy  gives  expression  to  the  hopes  of  the 
righteous  man  and  the  dread  of  the  wrong  doer  in  view  of 
the  time  when  well-doing  shall  be  rewarded  and  wrong  re¬ 
dressed;  when  a  new  order  shall  be  consummated  wherein 
government  de  facto  shall  be  evermore  de  jure. 

Incentive. 

Nothing  marks  more  clearly  the  breadth  and  the  balance 
of  Socrates’  well-ordered  mind  and  the  boldness  and  stead¬ 
fastness  of  his  enthusiasm,  than  the  urge  with  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  to  a  skeptical  age,  as  an 
incentive  to  virtuous  living.  The  pulpit  of  the  present  day 
has  been  intimidated  by  an  agnostic  criticism  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that  this  appeal  is  seldom  urged,  or  is  urged  so  apolo¬ 
getically  and  timidly  that  it  has  lost  its  power.  The  poten¬ 
tial  elements  of  N.  T.  eschatology  are  not  denied  but  they  are 
ineffectively  utilized  and  often  utterly  ignored.  The  love  of 
God  is  the  only  attribute  stressed  and  the  “terror  of  the 
Lord”  wherewith  Paul  would  “persuade  men”  is  rarely  in¬ 
voked.  The  “other-worldliness”  of  the  great  preachers  of 
a  former  generation  is  held  in  contempt  and  wherever  this 
is  the  case,  the  religion  inculcated  is  little  more  than  an 
ethical  system  based  upon  a  material  concept. 

Faith. 

There  were  two  sides  to  Socrates’  teaching  and  both 
were  based  upon  an  invincible  faith  in  God  as  the  Moral 
Governor  of  the  Universe.  The  strength  of  his  convictions  is 
hardly  surpassed  by  Inspiration  itself.  In  the  first  place,  he 
taught  that  “Virtue  is  its  own  reward,”  “We  are  not  to  be 
anxious  about  living  but  about  living  well.”  “A  man  who  is 
good  for  anything  ought  not  to  calculate  the  chance  of  liv- 
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ing  or  dying;  he  ought  only  to  consider  whether  in  doing 
an3d;hing  he  is  doing  right  or  wrong,  acting  the  part  of  a 
good  man  or  a  bad.”  “It  is  by  no  means  right  to  do  evil 
in  return,  when  one  has  been  evil  entreated.  I  should  choose 
rather  to  suffer  unjustly  than  to  act  unjustly.”  “The  beautiful 
and  the  good  can  never  be  severed.”  “Why  care  so  much  for 
laying  up  the  greatest  amount  of  money,  and  honor  and  repu¬ 
tation  and  so  little  about  wisdom  and  truth  and  the  greatest 
improvement  of  the  soul?”  Such  teaching  was  in  entire 
consonance  with  his  philosophy.  When  confronted  with  the 
spectacle  of: 

“Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold. 

Wrong  forever  on  the  throne,”  he  could  yet  discern  that, 

“That  scaffold  sways  the  future. 

And  behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadows. 

Keeping  watch  above  His  own.” 

Even  when  in  the  honesty  of  his  soul  he  acknowledged 
failure;  when  his  Titanic  reason  fell  back  before  the  dead 
wall  of  its  own  utter  impotence  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
Present,  his  faith,  unwavering,  laid  hold  of  the  Future.  He 
could  trust  simply  because  it  was  ignominy  to  doubt. 

“For  right  is  right  since  God  is  God 
And  right  the  day  shall  win; 

To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty. 

To  falter  would  be  sin.” 

Beyond  the  darkness,  which  the  eye  of  reason  could  not 
penetrate,  was  the  bright  Pleroma — the  Realm  where  perfect 
harmony  prevails;  where  all  inequalities  are  ironed  out; 
where  all  wrongs  are  righted,  and  wrong-doers  punished; 
and  where  Virtue,  now  despised  and  rejected  shall  yet  shine 
forth  in  all  the  spotless  and  fadeless  majesty  of  her  perfec¬ 
tions. 

How  this  ineffable  confidence  will  impress  readers  who 
may  not  yet  have  come  under  the  spell  of  this  grand  old 
Pagan  I  can  only  imagine.  For  myself,  I  confess  it  humbles 
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me  in  the  very  dust.  My  own  faith  is  to  his  as  the  cling¬ 
ing  clasp  of  an  infant  in  comparison  with  the  grasp  of  a 
giant. 

Personality 

It  is  only  from  incidental  suggestions  scattered  here  and 
there  throughout  the  dialogue  that  we  can  ascertain  his 
views  as  to  the  nature  of  personality  in  the  future  state. 
These  suggestions,  however,  are  so  striking  as  to  give  us  a 
bold  outline,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  trace  a  remarkable 
similarity  to  the  N.  T.  representation.  Most  noticeable  of 
all  is 

The  Survival  of  the  Ego. 

Every  reference  which  he  makes  to  conditions  and  ac¬ 
tivities  which  he  hopes  so  soon  to  enter  upon  are  made  in 
the  first  person.  There  is  not  the  slightest  cessation  of  the 
continuity  of  conscious  existence.  The  ego  lives  right  on. 

Moreover,  he  begins  anew  just  where  he  left  off  at  death. 
Not  alone  those  traits  which  he  brought  with  him  into  his 
earthly  embodiment,  but  the  entire  mental,  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  content  which  he  has  gathered  up  into  himself,  goes 
with  him — an  inseparable  constituent — into  the  life  beyond. 
Only  the  body,  that  beast  of  burden,  is  sloughed  off  and  left 
behind. 

A  Spiritual  Investiture. 

Nowhere  is  this  asserted  but  everywhere  it  is  implied. 
The  description  that  he  gives  of  “the  abode  of  the  blessed,” 
though  purposely  symbolical,  involves  an  appeal  to  the 
senses.  There  is  “the  pure  heaven”  and  “the  pure  earth”; 
there  are  “the  gold  and  silver  and  the  jewels  of  the  upper 
earth,  the  emeralds  and  sardonyxes  and  jaspers  and  other 
gems”;  there  are  “trees  and  fruits  and  flowers  fairer  than 
any  here”;  there  is  “a  purple  of  wonderful  lustre,  also  the 
radiance  of  gold,  and  the  white  which  is  whiter  than  snow, 
making  that  true  earth  such,  that  to  behold  it  is  a  sight  for 
the  blessed.” 
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The  Heavenly  Company. 

To  Socrates,  the  most  appealing  feature  of  his  heaven  was 
the  companionship  with  spirits  loftier  than  his  own. 

“The  inhabitants  of  that  fair  country  have  no  disease, 
but  they  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  divinities  and  receive  their 
responses  and  enjoy  sensible  visions  of  and  hold  converse 
with  them  and  their  other  blessedness  is  of  a  piece  with 
this.”  Can  we  refrain  from  cherishing  the  belief  that  the 
grand  old  Pagan  has  attained  the  realization  of  that  hope  in 
a  more  exalted  sense  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of? 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (see  12:22-24) 
could  find  no  language  adequate  to  the  expression  of  the 
ardor  of  that  same  desire.  The  word  finally  chosen  is 
the  most  joyous  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Greeks.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  transport  of  delight  in 
which  the  entire  nation  assembled  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  national  festivals.  Pursuits  and  employments  of  every 
kind — even  war  itself — were  abandoned.  The  conscious 
pride  in  the  pursuits  that  had  made  Greece  so  great  found 
expression  in  contests  in  music,  oratory,  the  drama  and  ath¬ 
letics  of  every  description.  Old  feuds  were  forgotten,  weap¬ 
ons  were  laid  aside  and  the  tribes  surrendered  themselves 
to  a  frenzy  of  enjoyment. 

Where  Are  the  Dead? 

The  eschatology  of  Socrates  and  Plato  is  far  removed 
from  that  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  and  at  several  points  ap¬ 
proximates  that  of  the  N.  T.  The  old  terminology  is  com¬ 
pletely  discarded. 

Hades. 

“After  death,  as  they  say,  the  genius  of  each  individual, 
who  was  assigned  to  him  when  living,  conducts  him  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  place  in  which  the  dead  are  assembled  together,  and 
after  having  received  sentence  must  go  with  their  guide  into 
the  world  below. 

“The  soul  which  longs  after  the  body,  wanders  alone  in 
extremity  of  evil  until  certain  times  are  fulfilled,  when  she 
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is  borne  irresistibly  to  her  own  fitting  habitation.”  There 
is  no  distribution  of  rewards  and  penalties  until  the  release 
from  Hades.  These  are  proportioned  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body.  The  only  distinctions  in  Hades  are  social 
or  national. 

Tartarus. 

“The  wicked  who  appear  to  have  become  incurable, 
through  the  greatness  of  their  crimes,  are  hurled  into 
Tartarus,  which  is  their  suitable  destiny  and  never  come 
out.” 

The  exact  expression  (xaQTaocooag)  is  found  in  2  Pet.  2:4. 
It  is  a  Xeyo^iEvov  both  in  LXX  and  in  N.  T.  Peter  uses 
it  of  the  fallen  angels,  an  exact  analogy  to  the  Greek  usage, 
viz:  the  Seo^coTriQiov  of  demigods  and  Titans — an  abyss  as  far 
removed  from  Hades  as  earth  from  heaven.  Both  Peter  and 
Jude,  however,  regard  it  only  as  a  place  of  detention  until 
the  final  judgment. 

Hades  is  the  uniform  translation  of  sheol  in  the  LXX.  It 
is  most  unfortunate  that  the  A.  V.  is  not  as  uniform.  With 
a  curious  impartiality  they  have  translated  it  31  times 
“grave”  and  31  times  “hell”!  Neither  translation  is  accu¬ 
rate.  Instead  of  a  “grave”  it  was  a  vast  apartment  with 
gates  (Isa.  38:10)  and  bars  (Job  17:16).  The  concept  was 
distinctly  defined  in  the  N.  T.  Our  Lord  Himself  made  fre¬ 
quent  reference  to  it  (symbolically  of  course).  See  Matt. 
16:18,  “the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it”;  Rev. 
1:18,  “I  have  the  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades”;  also  Luke 
10:15;  Mt.  11:23. 

“Hell”  is  equally  unfortunate.  The  N.  T.  concept  was 
unknown  in  O.  T.  times.  “Gehenna”  (hell)  is  a  Greek  word 
but  its  terrible  significance  is  borrowed  from  an  incident  in 
0.  T.  history.  2  Kgs.  23:10;  Jer.  7:3;  Mt.  5:22. 

Elysium. 

“Those  who  have  been  preeminent  for  holiness  of  life 
are  released  from  this  earthly  prison  and  go  to  their  pure 
home  which  is  above  and  dwell  in  the  purer  earth.” 
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“Those  who  have  duly  purified  themselves  with  philoso¬ 
phy,  live  henceforth,  altogether  without  the  body,  in  man¬ 
sions  fairer  than  these,  which  may  not  be  described  and  of 
which  time  would  fail  me  to  tell.  Every  pure  and  just  soul 
which  has  passed  through  life  in  the  company  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  divinities  has  also  his  own  proper  home.” 

“Most  blessed  of  all  are  they  who  go  to  the  most  blessed 
abode  .  .  .  but  to  this  Divine  family  (elg  dewv  yivoq)  there  is 
no  admittance  to  any  one  who  departs  not  wholly  pure” 
(3iavTeA,d)5  xaOapd)  cbtiovri). 

The  resemblance  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture  is  very 
striking.  There  is  an  apparent  analogy  between  the  transi¬ 
tions  from  Hades  to  the  upper  world  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
two  resurrections:  “the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  until  the 
thousand  years  should  be  finished.”  The  closing  passage 
in  particular  suggests  parallels:  “the  pure  in  heart  shall  see 
God”:  “Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.” 

His  conception  of  holiness,  was  a  state  of  harmony  be¬ 
tween  man  and  God  as  the  Moral  Governor.  This  could  only 
be  attained  by  the  pursuit  of  philosophy — ^turning  from  the 
world  of  sense  to  the  invisible  and  eternal — reflecting  upon 
the  essential  nature  of  things. 

Right  here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  where  we  discover  the 
tragic  failure  of  the  Socratic  System.  It  was  not  only  that 
it  failed  in  postulating  the  nature  of  God  and  the  character 
of  His  moral  government — the  relations  that  subsists  be¬ 
tween  the  Creator  and  the  creature.  It  failed  to  reveal  the 
only  method  by  which  moral  conformity  could  be  brought 
about.  Socrates  himself  could  not  have  been  unconscious  of 
it.  The  great  admirers  of  his  philosophy — e.  g.  Critias  and 
Alcibiades — ^were  the  most  notorious  examples  of  that  fail¬ 
ure.  The  final  test  came  with  the  Roman  conquest.  The 
whole  national  and  social  fabric  collapsed.  As  a  last  hope 
men  turned  to  philosophy  as  the  only  panacea  for  broken 
fortunes.  Those  lofty  and  alluring  speculations  were  still 
the  proud  boast  of  the  Athenian  schoolmen,  but  in  the  hour 
of  trial  they  proved  to  be  but  trifles  thin  as  air,  with  no  in- 
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herent  power  to  stem  the  tide  of  immorality  that  ’ere  long 
swept  the  whole  nation  into  the  vortex  of  infidelity. 

And  so  Socrates  failed  where  all  human  reason  must  fail. 
Had  we  not  ourselves  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  we 
would  probably  agree  with  Cicero  who  said  that  while  he 
was  perusing  the  argument  he  felt  convinced,  but  as  soon  as 
he  laid  aside  the  Manuscript  he  began  at  once  to  doubt.  In¬ 
deed,  no  one  was  more  conscious  of  his  failure  than  Socrates 
himself.  “I  am  well  aware”  he  remarks,  “that  arguments 
which  draw  their  demonstration  from  probabilities  are  idle 
unless  one  is  on  his  guard  against  them.”  And  there  is  a 
wondrous  pathos  in  the  fact  that  the  confession  of  his  own 
inability  to  solve  the  pressing  problems  of  human  destiny 
and  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  eternal  world  is  so 
frequently  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  yearning  desire 
after  light  from  on  high.  Certain  it  is  that  he  thought  it 
no  unreasonable  supposition  that  the  divinities  would  convey 
their  will  to  mortals  through  divination  (8id  pavrixTj?)  when 
they  could  not  ascertain  it  by  learning. 

There  is  the  ring  of  prophecy  itself  about  the  following 
passage, — “Failing  in  this,  that  is  to  say,  if  a  man  can 
neither  find  the  truth  by  his  own  faculties,  nor  learn  it 
through  the  help  of  another,  then,  having  chosen  that  which 
is  at  all  events  the  best  and  most  irrefragable  of  Human  Doc¬ 
trines,  he  ought  to  embark  thereon,  like  a  mariner  going  to 
sea  on  a  raft  (in  default  of  any  better  conveyance)  and  sail 
through  life’s  voyage,  that  is  to  say,  unless  it  were  possible 
to  proceed  on  one’s  way  more  securely  and  with  less  danger, 
on  some  Divine  Doctrine. 

The  Two  “Apologies” 

The  ’AjtoXoYia  of  Socrates  should  be  read  concurrently 
with  that  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  1 :18-31.  The  one  is  the  counter¬ 
part  of  the  other. 

In  the  Apology  of  the  Apostle  the  08Tog  Aovog,  for  whose 
advent  Socrates  had  so  fervently  longed,  when  he  cried, 
“We  must  wait  till  Some  one  comes,”  was  revealed — not  in 
warning  voices  and  conjectural  auguries,  nor  yet  in  recondite 
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postulates,  transmitted  through  that  tongue  which  he  himself 
had  glorified  by  making  it  the  instrument  of  his  Philosophy. 
The  Logos  was  manifest  as  Wisdom  incarnated  in  the  Person 
of  God^s  Son,  “who,  from  God,  has  been  made  (historically, 
EYEvi'idr])  unto  us  Wisdom:  to  wit,  (a)  Righteousness,  impart¬ 
ing  to  the  believer,  though  a  sinner,  the  status  of  one  actually 
righteous  in  the  sight  of  God:  (b)  Sanctification,  whereby 
there  is  implanted  in  the  believer,  a  reinforcing  principle 
bringing  him  into  a  condition  in  perfect  consonance  with  his 
status  as  a  righteous  man:  and  (c)  Redemption,  by  which 
this  “vile”  body  shall  be  fashioned  anew,  conformable  to  the 
body  of  His  glory. 

In  view  of  a  result  so  infinitely  glorious — a  result  all 
the  wisdom  of  all  the  ages  has  been  powerless  to  achieve — 
well  may  we  sing, 

“In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  glory. 

Towering  over  the  wrecks  of  ti''" 

All  the  Light  of  ancient  story. 

Gathers  round  its  head  sublime.” 


Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 
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EISLER  ON  THE  JOSEPHUS  PASSAGE 
By  H.  W.  Magoun,  Ph.  D. 

Of  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  discredit  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  concerning  Jesus,  that  of  Robert 
Eisler,  Ph.  D.,  is,  perhaps,  the  boldest,  the  most  erudite,  the 
most  elaborate,  and  the  most  plausible.  Heretofore  the  as¬ 
saults  have  been  confined  to  endeavors  to  destroy  the  pas¬ 
sage,  either  in  its  entirety  or  else  in  some  particular  by 
bracketing  portions  which  did  not  meet  with  some  one’s  ap¬ 
proval  because  he  did  not  believe  that  such  a  testimony  was 
likely  to  have  been  written  by  a  Jewish  author.  The  point 
of  view  of  the  assailant,  however,  has  always  been  that  of 
his  own  day,  not  that  of  the  times  in  which  Josephus  wrote, 
and  that  fact  has  never  been  appreciated. 

The  assaults  of  the  past  have  been  composed  by  Chris¬ 
tian  as  well  as  by  Jewish  scholars,  and  Dean  Farrar,  in  the 
ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittannica  (XIII,  658), 
goes  so  far  as  to  say:  “That  Josephus  wrote  the  whole  pas¬ 
sage  as  it  now  stands  no  sane  critic  can  believe.”  He  writes, 
however,  from  a  standpoint  that  is  purely  modern  and  ig¬ 
nores  all  the  characteristics  of  people  of  the  first  century 
of  our  era.  It  is  a  fatal  blunder,  but  a  common  one.  In 
his  opinion  the  entire  paragraph  is  spurious,  one  of  his 
avowed  reasons  for  so  believing  being  the  supposition  that 
it  was  unknown  to  Origen. 

Dr.  Eisler  has  effectively  demolished  that  supposition. 
Furthermore,  he  has  made  it  clear  not  only  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  was  known  to  Origen  but  also  that  it  was  not  accepted 
by  him  as  an  endorsement  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  Indeed, 
Eisler  actually  makes  use  of  the  attitude  of  Origen  as  an 
argument  for  the  belief  that  Origen’s  text  of  Josephus  was 
quite  different  from  the  present  accepted  one;  but  he  is 
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positive  that  the  original  has  not  been  subjected  to  expansion 
at  the  hands  of  Christian  scribes.  That  assumption  has 
been  the  usual  line  of  attack.  Eisler’s  method,  significantly, 
is  of  exactly  the  opposite  sort.  He  maintains  confidently  that 
the  passage  has  been  altered  by  deletions  which  have  changed 
it  from  an  original  disapproval  to  a  Christian  endorsement. 

With  that  theory  as  a  basis,  he  proceeds  to  enlarge  the 
testimonium  by  verbal  alterations  and  interpolations,  and  he 
continues  the  process  until  he  has  an  account  which  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  uncomplimentary  to  Jesus  but  is  satisfactory  to  his 
own  ideas  of  what  Josephus  should  have  written.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  has  any  love  for  Josephus; 
for  he  berates  him  as  a  man  “most  anxious  to  whitewash 
himself,”  as  a  “conceited  historian,”  as  a  “wretched  renegade,” 
etc.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  despise  Josephus  about  as  much  as 
he  would  have  despised  him  if  Josephus  had  really  endorsed 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  He  not  only  tries  to  discredit  Josephus 
but  at  the  same  time  seeks  to  use  him  as  a  potent  instru¬ 
ment  in  an  attack  on  both  Christ  and  the  Christians.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  is  naive  enough  to  think  that  no  Christian  can 
take  offense  at  his  conclusions. 

His  book  is  entitled  “The  Messiah  Jesus.”  It  is  avowedly 
written  as  the  result  of  researches  made  to  determine  for 
himself  whether  Jesus  was  a  historical  personage  or  a  myth. 
The  word  Messiah,  in  the  title  of  his  book,  is  therefore  used 
as  an  adjective,  not  as  an  admission  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ.  It  merely  serves  as  a  means  of  identifying  the  Jesus 
referred  to,  and  that  fact  is  an  important  item;  for  it  is 
now  clear  that  Josephus  employed  the  word  Xgiotog  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  way.  He  did  not  use  it  as  the  Christians 
themselves  used  it,  as  a  part  of  a  proper  name,  but  in  its 
original  adjective  sense;  for  in  his  day  the  word  was  still 
an  adjective,  and  the  natural  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  so 
use  it.  Moreover,  as  he  writes  in  his  various  books  of  about 
a  dozen  other  persons  having  the  same  name  (Jesus),  care¬ 
fully  identifying  each  one  of  them,  he  could  not  fail  to  iden¬ 
tify  this  particular  Jesus,  and,  since  the  title  Christos  was 
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the  outstanding  feature  available  for  any  such  identification, 
it  follows  that  he  must  have  so  used  it  if  he  acted  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  manner. 

That  he  did  so  use  it  is  made  unmistakable  by  a  passage 
in  his  Antiquities  (XX.  ix.  i),  in  which  he  states  that  Ananus 
called  together  the  Sanhedrim  and  accused  James,  “the 
brother  of  Jesus,  the  so-called  Christ,”  with  others,  of  being 
a  breaker  of  the  Law,  with  the  result  that  he  was  condemned 
to  be  stoned.  This  form  of  statement  clearly  implies  a 
previous  one,  in  which  he  had  referred  to  Jesus  as  “the 
Christos  Jesus,”  when  he  identified  Him,  as  was  his  custom. 

The  Ananus  passage  is  never  questioned;  but  if  it  is 
genuine,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  Jose¬ 
phus  had  previously  referred  to  Jesus  in  the  way  just  men¬ 
tioned,  since,  otherwise,  this  later  statement  about  James 
becomes  pointless  so  far  as  Jesus  is  concerned.  The  refer¬ 
ence  as  it  stands  is  plainly  intended  to  suggest  a  Jesus  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  in  some  previous  connection,  and  that  con¬ 
nection  must  have  been  in  the  disputed  passage,  because  no 
other  exists  in  his  writings  in  which  this  Jesus  is  mentioned. 
The  disputed  item  is  found  in  Antiquities  (XVIII.  iii.  3),  and 
it  was  quoted,  with  comments,  as  it  appears  in  Eusebius 
{Ecclesiastical  History,  I.  xi.  7  f.),  in  the  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA 
for  April,  1912,  page  302. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  conventional  translation  given 
above  is  inaccurate;  for  it  reads  into  Josephus  something 
that  he  did  not  mean.  What  he  intended  to  say  was  this: 
“the  brother  of  Jesus,  the  so-called  Anointed  one.*'  While 
no  such  distinction  is  ever  made,  it  is  vital  to  a  correct  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  situation.  To  retain  the  Greek  word  is 
to  put  into  it  the  accumulated  meaning  of  nineteen  centuries, 
and  that  was  simply  an  impossible  feat  for  Josephus.  To 
begin  with,  he  could  not  have  known  what  that  would  be, 
and  he  never  would  have  accepted  it  if  he  had  known  the 
present  content  of  the  Greek  word. 

Eusebius  quotes  the  passage  under  discussion  as  well  as 
the  disputed  one,  and  in  both  he  makes  some  slight  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  order  of  words.  Those  alterations  are  exactly 
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the  sort  of  thing  to  be  expected  when  a  person  quotes  any¬ 
thing  from  memory,  as  was  the  habit  in  those  early  days,  and 
they  are  therefore  of  no  consequence.  This  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  because  it  is  fatal  to  contentions  such  as  Eisler 
makes,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  settled  text  in  the 
days  of  Eusebius.  The  text  in  his  mind  was  not  settled 
sufficiently  to  make  him  an  accurate  reporter  every  time  he 
started  to  quote  it,  and  he  therefore  varied. 

Even  in  the  New  Testament  the  meaning  of  Xpiotog  is 
still  Anointed  (one),  and  we  miss  the  point  by  constant  over¬ 
translation.  The  Hebrew  Messiah  meant  exactly  the  same 
thing;  but  this  has  been  so  far  forgotten  that  the  content 
of  the  word  has  been  swallowed  up  in  the  idea  that  He  was 
to  be  a  King.  It  is  necessary  to  get  back  that  original  mean¬ 
ing  before  it  is  possible  to  understand  Josephus  and  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  testimonium.  If,  however,  this  position  is  well 
taken  (it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise),  the 
sentence  which  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter,  'O  Xoioxog 
o^Tog  ^v,  cannot  be  strictly  original;  for  the  word  Ti^oovi; 
must  have  been  employed  by  Josephus  when  he  wrote  that 
sentence,  because  he  would  thus  be  using  the  word  for 
Anointed  as  a  means  of  identifying  the  Jesus  whom  he  had 
in  mind. 

This  inference  is  supported  by  Eisler’s  contention  that 
manuscript  evidence  in  one  of  the  three  quotations  of  the 
passage  found  in  Eusebius  shows  that  Josephus  originally 
wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph,  not  “Jesus”  but 
“a  certain  Jesus”;  and  this  manuscript  evidence  corresponds 
exactly  with  what  is  to  be  expected  of  Josephus  in  writing 
of  Jesus  the  Christ.  In  his  day,  many  men  bore  the  name 
Jesus;  but  a  few  centuries  later  that  name  had  come  to  be  so 
closely  associated  with  a  single  person  that  only  the  Christ 
was  suggested  by  it,  and  Anointed  had  lost  its  original  mean¬ 
ing  and  become  a  part  of  the  name  of  this  world-famous 
Jesus.  Its  present  meaning  had  begun  to  take  shape. 

The  inevitable  then  happened.  Both  words,  the  one  for 
certain  and  the  one  for  Jesus,  became  not  only  superfluous 
but  apparently  out  of  place,  and  both  then  disappeared  in  all 
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copies  of  Josephus  made  after  that  situation  had  developed. 
As  no  one  could  question  the  propriety  of  omitting  either 
word,  no  one  would  object  to  such  omissions,  and  no  record 
would  be  made  anywhere  of  any  such  omissions.  To  this 
extent,  and  to  this  extent  only,  the  contention  of  Dr.  Eisler 
that  words  have  been  deleted  from  the  original  text  written 
by  Josephus  is  justified.  His  own  wholesale  alterations, 
made  by  word  changes  and  interpolations,  are  not  justified, 
and  they  cannot  be  justified. 

He  frankly  admits  that  no  one  questioned  the  passage 
for  some  1200  years  (to  be  reckoned  from  the  days  of  Euse¬ 
bius,  who  died  about  349  A.D.),  or  until  some  time  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  the  meantime  the  natural  alterations 
mentioned  above  had  allowed  Eusebius  to  quote  the  passage 
a  third  time  in  an  attempt  to  convince  the  Jews  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah.  That  the  Jews  did  not  relish  that  sort  of 
thing  on  the  part  of  a  patristic  author  is  self-evident,  and 
nothing  more  is  needed  to  explain  the  blotting  out  of  the 
offending  passage  in  Semitic  translations  of  the  Antiquities 
of  Josephus. 

As  already  indicated,  the  slight  variations  in  the  three 
quotations  of  the  testimonium  by  Eusebius  supply  Eisler  with 
an  argument  for  the  contention  that  there  was  no  settled 
text  of  the  Josephus  paragraph  in  the  days  of  Eusebius.  In 
reaching  that  conclusion  he  is  guilty  of  an  anachronism;  for 
there  is  not  the  slightest  likelihood  that  Eusebius  ever  con¬ 
sulted  a  manuscript  in  making  his  quotations,  since  that  was 
not  the  way  in  which  things  were  done  in  his  times.  In  quot¬ 
ing,  men  depended  upon  their  own  recollection  of  the  text, 
just  as  blind  people  of  our  own  day  do,  and  orientals  still 
have  the  same  habit. 

Beyond  a  perad venture,  therefore,  the  slight  variations 
found  in  the  citations  made  by  Eusebius  are  the  result  of 
variations  in  the  text  that  came  back  to  the  mind  of  Eusebius 
as  he  was  writing,  not  to  any  different  manuscripts  con¬ 
sulted.  He  may  have,  and  probably  had,  seen  two  different 
manuscripts,  one  of  which  contained  the  xig  claimed  by 
Eisler,  while  the  other  did  not.  Modern  critics  make  a  fatal 
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mistake  in  such  connections;  for  they  assume  without 
warrant  that  ancient  writers  used  their  methods  in  doing 
literary  work.  Such  a  thing  was  impossible  for  several 
reasons.  Ancient  scholars  lacked  the  means,  the  training, 
and  the  inclination  to  do  their  work  in  any  such  way. 

Even  today,  in  modern  Syria,  no  man  will  consult  a  book 
if  he  can  find  a  living  witness  to  tell  him  what  he  wants  to 
know\  My  authority  for  that  statement  is  a  learned  Syrian, 
Rev.  Abraham  M.  Rihbany,  D.D.,  who,  in  my  hearing,  in  a 
speech  made  to  the  Boston  Congregational  Club  asserted  that 
his  countrymen  also  dislike  books  and  will  not  use  them  if 
it  can  be  avoided.  But  if  that  is  true  now  with  printed 
books,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  days  when  manuscripts 
that  were  far  harder  to  read  were  the  only  books  in  exist¬ 
ence?  Could  people  in  those  times  fail  to  detest  books? 
Moreover,  is  it  not  likely  that  the  people  of  Palestine  were 
much  like  their  neighbors  in  this  particular? 

Furthermore,  it  is  still  to  be  remembered  that  writing 
in  those  early  days  occupied  much  the  same  relative  position 
that  shorthand  now  does,  so  that  special  training  was  re¬ 
quired  if  one  was  to  read  at  all.  Gentlemen  in  those 
times  had  slaves  to  read  aloud  to  them  while  they  remem¬ 
bered  practically  verbatim  all  that  they  heard.  Denial  of 
the  fact  is  easy;  but  it  argues  that  the  person  so  contend¬ 
ing  knows  little  of  the  facts.  They  are  still  true  in  the  orient, 
as  a  missionary  to  China  well  knows,  and  I  have  myself 
encountered  three  such  memories  in  fellow  citizens  right 
here.  One  of  them  (two  were  young  ladies)  could  attend  a 
Stoddard  lecture  and  repeat  it  exactly  to  a  home  audience 
the  next  night.  She  was  tested  in  my  presence,  and  she 
made  good.  The  third  person  was  a  Hebrew  of  Russian 
parentage,  trained  to  be  a  rabbi.  His  verbal  memory  was 
simply  amazing.  We  are  trained  to  forget  words  and  re¬ 
member  ideas.  Hebrews  and  orientals  are  trained  to  re¬ 
member  words  with  exactness. 

If,  now,  the  loss  of  the  two  words  mentioned  is  conceded, 
and  a  single  other  neglected  fact  is  noted,  all  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  critics,  including  those  of  Eisler  himself,  can  be 
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met  satisfactorily  without  further  alteration  in  the  testi¬ 
monium.  The  neglected  fact  is  the  possibility  that  the  pro¬ 
noun  used  by  Josephus  may  express  contempt.  That  fact, 
when  combined  with  the  omitted  words,  makes  it  easiljr  pos¬ 
sible  to  see  in  the  passage  only  a  rather  derisive  account  with 
concessions  to  known  events  that  could  not  be  denied;  for 
the  oriental  is  particularly  receptive  of  the  miraculous,  and 
that  item  must  be  remembered  in  any  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  testimony  of  Josephus. 

Dean  Farrar  had  an  idea  that  no  sane  critic  could  believe 
that  Josephus  was  the  author  of  the  testimonium;  but  if  he 
had  known  a  little  more  about  oriental  and  Jewish  psy¬ 
chology,  he  might  have  said,  with  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
truth,  that  no  sane  critic  could  doubt  that  Josephus  wrote 
the  passage  essentially  as  it  stands.  The  manuscript  evi¬ 
dence  for  that  conclusion  is  plain,  and,  when  all  other  perti¬ 
nent  factors  are  added,  no  room  for  doubt  is  left.  Eisler 
testifies  that  the  passage  is  found  in  some  form  in  all  ver¬ 
sions  of  Josephus,  and  he  says  (p.  47) :  “there  exist  no 
MSS.  of  the  Antiquities  lacking  altogether  in  the  celebrated 
passage,  xviii.  3.  3.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  supposing 
that  such  ever  existed.”  Coming  from  him,  that  is  convinc¬ 
ing  testimony;  but  it  is  a  trifle  hard  on  those  who  would 
discard  the  passage  as  an  interpolation. 

The  last  thing  that  Eisler  would  have  done  was  to 
strengthen  Christian  polemics,  if  he  knew  it.  His  whole 
attitude  makes  that  fact  only  too  evident.  Nevertheless,  he 
denies  flatly,  in  effect,  that  any  Christian  writer  could  have 
interpolated  the  passage,  saying  (p.  47) :  “An  hypothesis 
postulating  that  the  Testimonium  was  composed  by  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  interpolated  in  the  Josephus  text  can  in  no  wise 
explain  the  unmistakably  derogatory  expression  ‘a  certain 
Jesus’  in  the  quotation  of  the  passage  by  Eusebius.”  His 
attitude  shows  that  he  has  no  use  for  any  such  method  of 
assault  on  the  account  found  in  Josephus,  and  his  own  plan 
of  attack  coincides  exactly  with  that  conclusion. 

If  a  Christian  had  been  the  author  of  the  passage,  the 
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pronoun  used  would  have  been  another  demonstrative  that 
may  express  approval,  and  there  is  still  a  third  of  a  neutral 
character.  The  one  selected  indicates  that  Josephus  wrote 
as  he  felt  constrained  to  do  but  yet  with  mental  reservations. 
He  had  no  intention  whatever  of  endorsing  Jesus  as  the 
Christ,  i.  e.,  as  the  Jewish  Messiah.  If  the  three  conces¬ 
sions  now  made  are  incorporated  into  the  text,  a  literal 
translation,  following  the  Greek  order  as  far  as  possible,  will 
give  us  the  probable  sense  with  which  Josephus  employed 
the  words  of  the  accepted  text: 

“And  at  about  this  time  there  becomes  (comes  into  a 
new  state,  arises)  a  certain  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  at  least  it 
is  necessary  to  call  him  a  man ;  for  he  was  a  doer  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  works,  a  teacher  of  men,  those  receiving  the  truth 
with  pleasure,  and,  on  the  one  hand,  many  Jews,  but  on  the 
other  many  also  of  the  Greek-race  he  won  over.  The 
Christos  (Anointed)  Jesus  this-guy  was.  And  him,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  first  men  among  us,  Pilate  having  condemned 
to  the  cross,  they  did  not  stop,  those  at  first  loving  him.  For 
he  appeared  to  them,  holding  to  a  third  day,  again  living, 
the  divine  prophets  both  these  and  countless  other  wonders 
concerning  him  having  told.  And  even  yet,  now,  the  tribe 
of  Christians,  named  from  this-man  ceases  not.” 

The  word  translated  “this-man”  is  the  neutral  pronoun. 
The  one  rendered  “this-guy”  is  the  one  that  may  express 
contempt.  The  last  verb  is  a  second  aorist,  a  curious  tense. 
The  Greek  present  and  imperfect  indicate  continuing  action, 
what  we  call  progressive  action.  Simple  action  is  therefore 
expressed  at  times  by  the  aorist,  which  has  the  s-consonant 
of  the  future  and  the  a-vowel  of  the  perfect,  in  its  ordinary 
form.  The  word  aorist  means  “without  boundaries,”  and 
the  tense  corresponds  to  that  meaning  even  in  its  secondary 
form.  The  only  English  tense  that  corresponds  to  it  in  free¬ 
dom  of  use  is  the  present.  Thus,  we  say,  “He  goes  Fridays,” 
referring  to  present,  past,  and  future  time,  or  “He  goes  next 
Friday,”  referring  to  future  time. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Greek  order  allows  the  sense  to 
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be  sufficiently  plain  without  any  resort  to  glosses  (expressed 
by  italics).  As  a  rule  glosses  are  needed  in  English  trans¬ 
lations.  At  times  they  are  indispensable.  A  passage  from 
Aristoxenus  is  such  an  admirable  illustration  and  so  sug¬ 
gestive  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  it,  indicating  the 
glosses  in  the  usual  way: 

“Again  in  matters  concerning  the  rhythms  we  behold 
many  such  things  happening;  for,  indeed,  while  the  ratio 
remains  the  same,  by  which  have  been  defined  the  kinds 
of  feet,  such  as  dactyls,  etc.,  the  measures  composed  of  those 
feet  are  obtained  through  a  quality  of  the  rhythmical-move¬ 
ment;  and,  while  the  measures  remain  of  equal  length,  the 
feet  assume  a  diversity  of  form.  And  the  ivord  measure 
itself  signifies  not  only  a  foot  but  also  a  syzygy,  i.  e.,  a  fooU 
pair  or  a  double  foot;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  differences 
both  in  the  divisions  of  the  words  into  metrical  feet  and 
rhythmical  bars,  and  in  the  schemes  that  correspond,  arise 
as  a  result  of  a  certain  persistent  measure;  namely,  the 
equality  of  the  bars  required  by  each  kind  of  time.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  it  may  be  said  that  the  production  of  rhythms  exhibits 
many  diverse  movements;  but,  being  devoid  of  rhythmical 
elements,  the  feet  by  which  we  indicate  the  rhythms  exhibit 
movements  both  simple  and  always  the  same.” 

This  passage  has  never  been  correctly  rendered,  because 
the  required  glosses  have  never  been  recognized.  The  entire 
trouble  has  been  the  result  of  a  failure  to  obtain  the  author’s 
point  of  view.  Until  that  was  obtained,  the  whole  passage 
was  a  hopeless  puzzle,  and  the  first  requisite  was  an  under¬ 
standing  of  rhythm  as  distinguished  from  meter,  a  thing 
singularly  lacking  in  modern  scholarship.  It  suggests  the 
weak  spot  in  all  discussions  of  the  testimonium,  the  point  of 
view  of  Josephus.  That  is  the  vital  element.  Until  it  is 
grasped,  at  least  tentatively,  speculations  about  his  part  in 
the  writing  of  the  disputed  passage  are  idle.  What  were 
the  influences  at  work  on  his  mind? 

The  Talmud  and  the  Toldoth  Jeshu,  and  even  John  viii, 
41,  show  what  the  gossip  was  about  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Jose- 
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phus  must  have  known  all  about  it.  Then,  there  was  the 
constant  report  of  the  miracles,  which  he  must  have  been 
hearing  all  his  life.  On  top  of  that  he  had  to  face  the  con¬ 
fident  assertion  that  Jesus  was  alive,  that  He  had  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  the  empty  tomb  could  not  be  escaped.  Next 
he  could  not  dodge  the  fact  that  Christianity  was  increasing 
all  about  him  not  only  among  the  Jews  but  also  among  the 
Gentiles.  The  limitations  of  oriental  credulity  was  a  part 
of  his  inheritance,  and  he  had  had  no  scientific  training  of 
the  modern  sort  to  counteract  that  heredity. 

If  ever  a  man  was  puzzled  and  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to 
think,  that  man  was  Josephus  when  he  faced  this  proLlem, 
and  his  wonder  and  amazement  show  through  in  the  very 
brevity  of  his  statement,  in  the  way  he  dodges  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  murder  or  instigation  to  murder  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  his  naivete  in  putting  things  as 
he  does.  He  is  like  a  child  who  does  not  want  to  believe  cer¬ 
tain  things  but  sees  no  way  to  deny  them.  He  had  to  take 
some  notice  of  them,  and  he  got  through  with  the  disagree¬ 
able  task  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could.  That  is  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  his  brevity,  although  the  keen  hostility  of  the 
rulers  must  have  estopped  him  from  drawing  any  moral 
conclusions  like  those  of  the  people  with  regard  to  the  death 
of  James.  To  excuse  himself  for  reporting  the  miracles, 
he  fell  back  on  the  prophets,  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
may  have  furnished  him  with  the  suggestion. 

Even  a  casual  reading  of  the  passage  as  rendered  above, 
must  make  it  clear  that  Josephus  had  no  intention  of  endors¬ 
ing  Christianity.  Origen  was  a  keen  linguist,  and  even  the 
presence  of  a  word  for  “certain”  would  have  been  enough 
to  allow  him  to  understand  the  true  position  of  Josephus. 
As  he  died  about  253  A.  D.,  the  chances  are  that  he  had  seen 
that  Tig  and  had  understood  it  correctly.  He  would  know 
that  Josephus  had  promised  to  relate  everything  as  he  found 
it,  leaving  out  nothing,  and  he  would  value  the  testimonium 
accordingly,  not  as  a  Christian  endorsement  but  as  a  Jew¬ 
ish  admission  of  known  facts. 
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Josephus  did  not  believe  in  the  virgin  birth,  and,  while 
he  did  not  dare  to  say  so  in  so  many  words,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  of  cases  in  which  women  had  been  deceived 
into  thinking  that  they  had  been  visited  by  a  god.  With 
that  in  mind,  he  naturally  turned  to  the  scandals  of  that 
nature  which  he  at  once  relates  with  no  apparent  connection. 
They  show  what  he  personally  was  inclined  to  think  about 
the  whole  affair,  although  he  did  not  dare  to  state  his  views 
openly.  A  keen  reader  would  be  able  to  see  how  he  felt, 
and  he  could  let  it  go  at  that.  Nevertheless,  he  still  had  to 
report  the  miracles,  because  they  were  too  well  authenticated 
to  be  dodged.  And  he  still  had  to  report  the  story  of  the 
resurrection.  He  accordingly  told  it  in  as  few  words  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  did  not  endorse  it  himself.  He  let  the  prophets 
take  all  responsibility  for  what  was  reported  to  have  hap¬ 
pened. 

If  any  one  claims  that  the  incongruities  of  the  passage 
are  such  that  no  Jew  could  have  written  the  statement  as  it 
stands,  the  Toldoth  Jeshii,  as  preserved  by  Wagenseil  in  his 
Tela  ignea  Satanae,  published  in  1681,  must  still  be  reckoned 
with,  and  it  is  a  complete  refutation  of  the  supposition  that 
Josephus  could  not  have  written  the  accepted  version  of  the 
testimonium.  In  fact,  the  Toldoth  makes  the  testimonium 
seem  like  a  perfectly  natural  record  of  facts  as  they  appeared 
to  a  truthful  historian,  of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  The 
Jews  are  now  said  to  have  repudiated  the  Toldoth  because 
of  its  scurrilous  character  (Eisler  calls  it  “ill-famed”  several 
times) ;  but  the  only  thing  in  it  of  a  really  scurrilous  nature 
is  the  repeated  attacks  on  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

It  affirms  that  Josephus  Pandera,  a  handsome,  tall,  brave, 
and  unscrupulous  rake,  managed  by  a  ruse  to  get  access  to 
Mary  and  became  the  father  of  her  child.  The  supposed 
child  is  then  repeatedly  called  a  mamzer  w*  hen  ha-niddah, 
thus  making  it  out  that  Jesus  was  a  bastard  conceived  in 
uncleanness.  On  one  occasion  He  is  reported  to  have  failed 
to  show  proper  respect  to  some  rabbis  (did  they  deserve  any 
respect?),  and  it  also  claims  that  He  got  into  the  temple 
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(the  Holy  of  Holies?)  and  found  engraved  on  a  stone  there 
the  ineffable  Name  (ha-Shem),  which  He  copied  on  parch¬ 
ment  and  concealed  under  his  skin  by  making  a  cut  in  it. 
When  He  came  out,  the  dogs  (two  bronze  lions  placed  as 
protectors  at  the  temple  to  make  any  one  forget  the  Name?) 
barked  (roared?)  at  Him  and  caused  Him  to  forget  ha- 
Shem.  The  parchment  then  supplied  it. 

The  miracles  of  Jesus  are  then  attributed  to  ha-Shem. 
They  are  not  denied.  In  fact,  they  are  actually  exaggerated; 
for  when  He  offered  to  raise  the  dead  on  one  occasion,  they 
brought  to  him,  so  the  Toldoth  says,  a  dismembered  skeleton, 
because  they  failed  to  find  a  corpse.  Nothing  daunted.  He 
is  said  to  have  arranged  the  bones  in  their  proper  order,  to 
have  clothed  them  with  skin  and  flesh,  and  to  have  made  a 
living  man  out  of  the  combination!  That  He  offered  to 
cleanse  lepers  and  did  cleanse  them  is  likewise  affirmed,  and 
this  unequivocal  endorsement  of  the  miracles  may  have 
had  more  to  do  with  the  rejection  of  the  document  by  the 
Jews  than  any  scurrility  found  in  it. 

The  credit  of  his  undoing  is  ascribed  to  Juda  (Judas), 
who  obtained  ha-Shem  in  precisely  the  same  way  after  the 
other  Jewish  leaders  had  assumed  the  sin  of  the  procedure. 
He  finally  found  Jesus  asleep,  it  says,  cut  open  his  skin,  and 
thus  deprived  him  of  ha-Shem  and  its  magic  powers.  De¬ 
tails  must  be  omitted;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  He  was  stoned, 
hung  on  a  cabbage  stock  because  no  tree  would  hold  Him, 
and  then  buried  where  his  disciples  gathered  to  mourn  for 
Him.  In  spite  of  that  gathering,  Juda  is  credited  with  steal¬ 
ing  the  body  at  midnight,  taking  it  to  his  garden,  diverting 
a  stream  there,  placing  the  body  in  its  bed,  and  then  return¬ 
ing  the  stream  to  its  proper  channel. 

The  empty  tomb  causes  a  great  commotion,  the  elders  are 
ordered  by  the  queen  to  produce  Jesus  on  pain  of  death,  they 
fail,  and  Juda  finally  explains  what  he  has  done.  He  then 
produces  the  body.  In  the  meantime,  the  disciples  have 
stoutly  affirmed  that  Jesus  has  ascended  to  heaven.  The 
resemblances  to  the  New  Testament  account  are  quite  as 
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remarkable  as  the  differences  from  it,  and  they  show  how 
persistently  the  story  of  Jesus  was  handed  down  by  the  Jews. 

Josephus  wrote  near  the  end  of  the  first  century;  but  the 
Toldoth  was  a  product  of  the  Middle  Ages.  If,  then,  Jews 
were  capable  at  that  late  day  of  compiling  such  a  document 
as  the  Toldoth,  and  other  Jews  were  capable  of  accepting  it 
for  some  centuries,  what  possible  objection  can  be  raised  to 
the  conclusion  that  Josephus  wrote  out  the  items  about 
Jesus,  which  were  matters  of  common  report,  but  made  his 
statement  as  brief  as  possible?  He  could  not  escape  taking 
some  notice  of  such  things,  and  the  Toldoth  proves  that  the 
story  was  widely  current  for  many  ages.  The  testimonium, 
therefore,  essentially  as  we  now  have  it,  is  only  what  Jose¬ 
phus  must  have  written  to  be  in  accord  with  his  times,  and 
Eisler’s  additions  are  pure  assumptions  due  to  prejudice. 

His  admissions  are  significant.  Thus  he  says  (p.  49) : 
“For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  (and  it  has  been  proved  re¬ 
peatedly)  that  almost  every  word  and  phrase  of  the  extant 
text  corresponds  most  closely  to  the  vocabulary  and  stylistic 
habits  of  Josephus.”  He  then  says  that  the  advocates  of  the 
interpolation  theory  have  been  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
forgers  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  style  of  Josephus. 
He  also  says  (p.  181)  that  “it  is  a  general  principle  admitted 
by  all  historians  that  an  historical  document  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  on  trust  unless  proved  untrustworthy,  and  that  the 
burden  of  this  proof  lies  on  those  who  contest  its  value.” 
Nevertheless,  Eisler  himself,  unable  to  dispose  of  the  passage 
otherwise,  expands  it,  changes  its  plain  meaning,  and  claims 
that  Christian  editors  have  deleted  not  only  what  he  puts  in 
but  even  more  which  he  does  not  venture  to  supply ! 

He  inserts  three  words  at  the  beginning  to  obtain  the 
meaning,  “an  occasion  for  a  new  disturbance,”  thus  making 
Josephus  say  that  “a  certain  Jesus”  was  the  occasion  for 
that  disturbance,  and  he  then  inserts  words  derogatory  to 
Jesus,  indicates  that  there  were  others,  and  by  an  inserted 
word  secures  the  meaning,  “those  who  before  had  admired 
him  did  not  cease  to  rave.”  He  frankly  admits,  however, 
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that  (p.  50)  “the  restoration  of  the  original  text  through 
conjecture  must  proceed  with  a  minimum  of  alterations — 
principle  which  devolves,  moreover,  from  the  well  known 
axiom  according  to  which  in  the  discussion  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  an  historical  document  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with 
the  party  impugning  the  genuineness.”  This  is  sound  doc¬ 
trine,  and  the  admission  of  two  words,  the  only  other  words 
really  needed  or  clearly  justified  in  the  premises,  to  accord 
with  the  limitations  of  Josephus,  obeys  the  doctrine  to  the 
letter.  Does  Eisler  himself  obey  it?  He  does  not. 

He  is  actually  a  bit  reckless  in  his  tampering  with  texts, 
including  even  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  infers  that  Christian  scribes  have  been  equally  reckless 
in  textual  matters  and  have  done  as  he  does  when  they  dealt 
with  any  texts  that  he  (Eisler)  does  not  consider  to  be  true 
to  his  conception  of  their  original  form.  His  assurance  in 
rewriting  them  indicates  a  self-confidence  that  is  rather  un¬ 
usual,  to  say  the  least. 

Rather  significantly,  Eisler  has  nothing  to  say  of  Pliny 
the  Younger’s  letter  to  Trajan  (xcvii.)  as  an  account  of  the 
Christian  rule  of  life,  but  seeks  to  dispose  of  it  in  this  man¬ 
ner  (p.  270) :  “Even  the  formula  of  this  early  Christian 
sacramentum  may  well  be  understood  as  a  soldier’s  oath, 
pledging  himself  not  to  rob,  nor  to  plunder,  nor  to  rape,  nor 
to  break  faith,  nor  to  deny  when  called  to  account  for  prop¬ 
erty  received  in  trust.”  This  statement  is  typical  of  his 
entire  position  with  regard  to  things  Christian — question¬ 
able  or  quite  different  from  accepted  beliefs. 

By  altering  the  end  of  the  first  of  two  Greek  words  in  the 
testimonium,  he  changes  “a  wise  man”  into  “a  sophist  man” 
and  then  translates  it  (p.  62)  as  “a  wizard  of  a  man.”  His 
purpose  seems  to  be  this,  he  wishes  to  create  the  impression 
that  Jesus  was  a  demagogue.  Elsewhere,  he  goes  even  fur¬ 
ther,  seeking  to  show  that  He  was  a  pacifist,  a  Rechabite,  a 
wandering  Arab  carpenter,  and  yet  the  leader  of  an  insur¬ 
rection,  probably  having  in  mind  the  one  led  by  Barabbas! 
One  of  his  insertions  in  the  testimonium  amounts  to  an  ac- 
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cusation  that  Jesus  was  the  most  monstrous  of  men  but  that 
his  disciples  called  Him  the  Son  of  God.  If  he  sees  no  in¬ 
consistency  in  such  a  combination,  it  may  help  others  to 
understand  some  things  about  the  Toldoth  as  well  as  the 
testimonium. 

By  a  further  perversion  he  makes  Jesus  “a  teacher  of 
astonishing  tricks”  and  a  seducer  of  men.  He  then  seeks  to 
show  (p.  62)  that  Josephus  really  wrote,  “it  seemed  to  them 
that  having  been  dead  for  three  days,  he  had  appeared  to 
them  alive  again”;  but  in  a  footnote  he  disparages  the  word 
“again”  as  if  Josephus  merely  indicated  that  Jesus  had  been 
seen  alive  after  three  days,  the  implication  being  that  He 
had  not  been  dead. 

Like  all  the  rest  of  the  critics,  Eisler  overlooks  the  fact 
that  if  Christian  forgers  had  tampered  with  the  text  of 
Josephus  even  in  the  days  of  Constantine,  who  died  May  22, 
337  A.D.,  some  Jew  would  certainly  have  found  it  out,  and 
Jewish  protests  would  have  been  long  and  loud.  With  their 
marvelous  verbal  memories,  it  would  have  been  literally  im¬ 
possible  for  Christian  forgers  to  outwit  the  Jews  and  make 
conspicuous  alterations,  such  as  Eisler  postulates,  in  the 
Josephus  text,  and  then  make  it  appear  that  the  forged  text 
was  original.  By  the  time  Eusebius  appropriated  the  present 
text  as  a  means  of  convincing  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ  (Anointed  one,  or  Messiah),  the  original  words  of 
Josephus  must  have  been  familiar  to  many  Jews,  and  there 
would  have  been  a  tremendous  protest  on  the  part  of  Jews 
against  any  such  high-handed  performance  as  the  use  of  a 
corrupted  text  as  propaganda  against  them. 

Records  of  the  fraud  would  certainly  have  been  made  in 
some  form  in  Jewish  documents,  and  the  Christians  never 
could  have  destroyed  all  traces  of  it  not  only  from  the  docu¬ 
ments  but  also  from  Jewish  traditions.  Their  malfeasance, 
if  there  had  been  any,  could  not  have  been  concealed  for 
many  centuries,  and  the  present  text  of  Josephus  would  not 
have  stood  unchallenged  as  it  did  stand.  It  remains  for  the 
critics  to  explain  away  this  feature  of  the  situation,  since  it 
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is  of  necessity  fatal  to  the  theory  of  any  such  malfeasance. 

Even  if  Dr.  Eisler  has  overreached  himself,  his  work  is 
important;  for  it  refutes  quite  effectively  the  efforts  of  the 
destructive  critics  who  have  preceded  him.  He  saw  clearly 
that  those  efforts  were  futile  and  tried  to  find  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  disposing  of  the  testimonium.  The  hostil¬ 
ity  to  it  was  not  altered  in  the  least;  but  that  makes  no 
difference — ^the  passage  is  unquestionably  genuine,  and  gen¬ 
uine  it  will  remain.  What  Eisler  lacks  in  faith  he  makes  up 
in  credulity;  for  he  is  guilty  of  endorsing  such  a  thing  (p. 
30)  as  the  supposition  that  Luke  made  use  of  Josephus  in 
writing  Acts.  He  does  other  things  equally  absurd  but  still 
seems  to  act  in  good  faith. 

There  are  plenty  of  men  who  will  not  trust  in  God  but 
will  carry  a  rabbit’s  foot  in  some  pocket  as  a  mascot,  and 
that  trait  of  human  nature  is  not  modern.  The  Toldoth  Jeshu 
involves  much  more  credulity  than  the  testimonium  does, 
when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  conditions  under  which 
Josephus  wrote,  and  the  Rig-Veda  is  even  worse.  It  has 
(X.  liv.  3)  this  remarkable  stanza: 

What  poet,  pray  of  those  who  went  before  us, 

Has  reached,  in  truth,  the  end  of  all  thy  greatness  ? 

Who  both  thy  father  and  thy  mother  also 

From  thine  own  body  didst  cause  to  spring  together. 

The  implication  that  Indra  was  his  own  paternal  and  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather  and  grandmother  did  not  disturb  Hindu 
worshipers.  They  accepted  it  as  an  evidence  of  Indra’s 
greatness.  The  stanza  is  still  in  the  Ric,  and  no  one  has 
appeared,  so  far  as  known,  to  question  its  authority. 

Such  things  need  to  be  allowed  for  in  a  proper  historical 
perspective,  and  the  chances  are  that  if  Eusebius  had  not 
tried  to  influence  the  Jews  as  he  did,  the  passage  would  have 
escaped  notice  for  a  longer  period  than  it  did.  It  is  not 
guilty  of  the  exaggerations  found  in  the  Toldoth,  which  show 
how  the  gossips  had  enlarged  upon  the  facts  as  they  appear 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  comparative  youth  of  the 
Toldoth  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  miracles  could  not  be 
denied.  Too  many  had  seen  them  and  vouched  for  them. 
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Some  explanation  was  demanded.  Josephus  accordingly  fell 
back  on  the  prophets,  while  the  Toldoth  resorted  to  ha-Shem. 

As  we  know  from  his  own  writings  that  Josephus  was  a 
born  investigator,  especially  in  religious  matters,  it  is  a  safe 
inference  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  of  Mat¬ 
thew,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  grasp  at  a  straw  if  it 
offered  him  a  way  out  of  a  difficulty.  Eisler  exploits  that 
fact  rather  emphatically  and  condemns  Josephus  in  conse¬ 
quence;  but  Josephus  was  no  worse  than  modern  politicians 
are  in  their  attitude  toward  practical  things.  He  saw  the 
practical  side  of  everything  and  acted  accordingly.  More¬ 
over,  his  mind  was  a  mind  of  the  first  century  devoid  of  all 
the  doubts  and  questions  that  have  resulted  from  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  modern  science.  No  evaluation  of  his  work  is 
of  any  consequence  if  it  fails  to  make  due  allowance  for  that 
vital  fact.  None  of  the  critics  have  made  any  such  allowance, 
and  all  of  them  have  taken  their  own  attitude  toward  miracle 
stories  with  too  much  seriousness. 

As  to  the  evidence  which  Eisler  adduces  in  support  of  the 
alterations  which  he  makes  in  the  testimonium,  little  need  be 
said.  He  relies  on  a  Slavonic  document,  purporting  to  be  a 
translation  of  Josephus,  for  much  of  his  material;  but  if  he 
now  takes  such  liberties  with  ancient  documents,  what  possi¬ 
ble  proof  can  he  offer  that  Jews  of  a  former  day,  influenced 
by  motives  similar  to  his  own,  did  not  take  like  liberties  with 
Josephus  in  translating  his  works?  Eisler  himself  says  (p. 
114) :  “It  must  be  admitted  that  the  new  source  is  indeed 
most  apt  to  arouse  the  scepticism  of  any  serious  historian; 
for  does  it  not  contain  such  a  late  legend  as  the  story  of 
Jesus’  miraculous  healing  of  Pilate’s  wife?”  Nevertherless, 
it  served  his  purpose  so  well  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  it 
or  to  give  it  far  more  credit  for  trustworthiness  than  it 
really  deserved. 

Eisler  makes  much  of  the  supposed  Halosis  (Capture  of 
Jerusalem)  in  its  Russian  dress;  but  he  admits  (p.  162)  that 
it  may  be  described  “as  the  propagandist  writings  of  the 
Judaizing  heretics,**  The  italics  are  his.  How,  then,  did  the 
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gentlemen  responsible  for  it  escape  all  prejudice?  Can  they 
be  trusted?  Eisler  would  have  his  readers  believe  that  he 
himself  is  free  from  prejudice;  and  yet  prejudice  is  con¬ 
spicuous  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  book,  nor  does  it 
disappear  altogether  in  any  portion  of  it.  He  takes  it  for 
granted  that  all  Christian  literature  is  unreliable  and  then 
assumes  that  all  hostile  testimony  is  trustworthy.  Friendly 
testimony,  forsooth,  must  be  prejudiced,  but  hostile  testi¬ 
mony  is  naturally  reliable ! 

One  of  Eisler’s  objectives  is  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  was 
a  hunchback;  but  he  would  also  have  us  believe  (pp.  448ff.) 
that  He  had  a  twin  brother  so  exactly  like  Him  that  he  could 
pass  for  Him  after  the  crucifixion!  How  did  the  twin  man¬ 
age  to  get  the  same  twist  in  his  spine?  While  he  does  not 
venture  to  assert  positively  that  the  resurrection  may  be 
explained  in  that  way,  he  does  leave  the  reader  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  welcomes  the  suggestion  as  a  happy  possi¬ 
bility.  Finally,  he  is  naive  enough  to  suppose  that  his  Gentile 
readers  will  not  see  through  his  pretended  fairness  but  will 
be  convinced  by  his  arguments  that  he  has  solved  the  puzzle. 

Belmont,  Mass. 
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WHY  THE  GODLY  SIN 
By  Willard  Maxwell  Aldrich,  Th.  M. 

The  problem,  “Why  the  Godly  Suffer,”  is  one  which  has 
engaged  the  minds  of  men  all  down  through  the  ages,  and 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  it  is  found  in  the  book  of  Job.  His 
suffering,  inexplicable  both  to  himself  and  to  his  friends, 
was  shown  to  be  the  hand  of  God  upon  him,  which,  when 
lifted,  restored  to  him  in  abundance  loved  ones  and  things 
he  had  lost  and  also  in  the  process  of  Job’s  trials  caused  the 
glory  of  God  to  be  wonderfully  displayed  both  before  men 
and  angelic  hosts.  The  matter  of  suffering  among  God’s 
people,  although  generally  an  inscrutable  mystery  to  the 
afflicted  ones  at  the  time,  is,  as  we  have  suggested,  not 
without  solution  in  the  Word  of  God. 

There  is  another  problem  somewhat  related  to  this  one, 
and  perhaps  in  some  ways  admitting  of  an  analogous  solu¬ 
tion,  which  problem  has  cost  even  more  of  questioning  and 
heartache  than  the  former  one.  It  likewise  may  be  put  in 
the  form  of  an  interrogation,  “Why  Do  the  Godly  Sin?”  At 
once  our  minds  revert  to  the  fact  that  even  the  godly,  and 
I  use  the  term  of  true  believers  in  Christ,  are  yet  taber¬ 
nacled  in  frames  of  flesh  and  live  conjointly  with  the  old 
sin  nature,  and  because  of  its  fleshly  desires  are  drawn  away 
from  the  path  of  godliness  and  caused  to  sin.  And  this  is 
true,  and,  moreover,  it  needs  to  be  understood  that  in  all 
the  discussion  which  follows,  the  writer  holds  man  alone  re¬ 
sponsible  for  human  sin,  but  simply  to  answer  that  the 
godly  sin  because  they  are  sinners  not  yet  completely  sanc¬ 
tified  does  not  answer  nor  even  approach  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  Perhaps  the  question  might  be  better  stated, 
“Why  Are  the  Godly  Permitted  to  Sin?”  But,  you  ask,  is 
this  not  throwing  the  blame  back  upon  God?  No,  not  at 
all.  In  no  wise  is  God  chargeable  with  the  culpability  of 
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the  creature’s  sin,  whether  the  sin  is  committed  by  an  un¬ 
regenerate  or  a  believer.  But  the  fact  remains  that  just  as 
truly  as  God  permitted  sin  to  enter  the  world,  even  so  He 
permits  sin  to  break  out,  sometimes  in  the  commission  of 
unutterable  crimes,  in  the  lives  of  His  own  people.  I  wish 
to  address  our  thoughts  to  the  question  of  why  He  does  this. 
Why  is  the  one  whom  He  foreknew  and  predestinated  to  be 
conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son  permitted  to  fall  away 
into  gross  sin,  often  into  forms  of  sin  most  detested  by  the 
one  committing  them,  and  concerning  which  he  may  have 
earnestly  besought  God  to  have  deliverance?  No  doubt  every 
true  believer  in  Christ  has  battled  with  some  overpowering 
sin  in  his  life  finally  to  go  down  at  some  time  in  crushing 
defeat  under  it.  While  he  realizes  that  he  was  enticed  and 
drawn  away  by  his  own  sinful  lusts,  acting  as  a  responsible 
free  moral  agent,  and  is  therefore  the  sole  guilty  party,  yet 
at  the  same  time  his  heart  cries  out  in  anguish,  “Why  did 
God  permit  me  to  do  it?  He  knew  I  was  weak  and  even 
willfully  sinful  and  unable  to  withstand  the  temptation,  but 
He  could  have  kept  me  from  falling.  Why  didn’t  He?” 

At  such  times  one  wonders  if  God  really  meant  to  in¬ 
clude  his  sinning  in  the  “all  things”  that  work  together  for 
good  to  those  loving  God  and  called  according  to  His  eternal 
purpose,  as  stated  in  Rom.  8:28.  If  he  has  any  faith  in  the 
love  and  skill  of  the  Master  Weaver,  there  comes  a  glimmer 
of  hope  that  even  his  guilty,  sinful  actions  may  somehow 
be  woven  into  the  plan  and  purpose  of  God.  What  a  com¬ 
fort  such  thoughts  are!  “He  maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  Him,”  and  so  there  is  reason  to  think  that  He  causes 
also  these  sins  of  His  saints  to  redound  to  His  glory  and 
even  to  the  betterment  of  the  saints. 

Perhaps  before  going  further,  the  scope  of  my  subject 
should  be  somewhat  more  limited.  In  taking  up  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Why  the  Godly  Sin,”  I  am  thinking  particularly  and 
only  of  those  saints  whose  hearts  are  truly  inclined  toward 
God  in  an  earnest  desire  to  live  as  it  becomes  the  redeemed. 
In  other  words  the  problem  does  not  relate  itself  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  thoughtless,  worldly  Christian,  who,  having  taken 
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Christ  as  his  Savior,  merrily  pursues  much  the  same  course 
of  life  as  before — in  many  cases  never  tempted  by  any  of  the 
things  by  which  his  more  godly  brethren  are  caused  to 
stumble.  However,  the  suggestions  concerning  God’s  per¬ 
mission  of  sin  in  the  lives  of  His  truly  God-fearing  people 
will,  in  a  large  measure,  apply  to  all  Christians. 

Our  discussion  will  be  limited  further  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  sin  under  consideration.  I  am  not  so  much 
concerned  with  the  question  of  why  God  doesn’t  eradicate 
the  sin  nature  at  the  time  of  the  new  birth,  or  why  a  saint 
goes  on  through  life  exhibiting  here  and  there  the  outcrop¬ 
pings  of  his  sin  nature,  but  I  am  interested  to  know  why 
such  extraordinary  sins,  like  those  of  David  and  Peter,  are 
permitted  to  come  in  to  mar  the  life  and  testimony  of  a 
saint.  The  lesser  sins  of  a  more  common  nature  admit  of 
the  same  solution  in  many  cases,  but  for  the  sake  of  clarity  I 
wish  to  address  our  inquiry  to  the  reasons  why  the  Christian 
is  allowed  to  commit  those  greater  and  more  distressing  sins. 

Perhaps  the  fact  of  suffering  will  serve  as  an  analogy. 
Suffering  is  everywhere.  Some  is  the  result  of  sin,  some  is 
but  the  natural  outcome  of  listlessness  and  lack  of  industry, 
some  may  be  in  the  life  of  a  Christian,  and  again,  it  may  be 
in  that  of  a  man  of  the  world.  Now  all  of  this  sort  of  suf¬ 
fering  is  somewhat  like  the  ordinary  and  more  or  less  com¬ 
mon  sins  of  both  the  regenerate  and  the  unregenerate,  but 
the  unusual  suffering  of  Job  is  analogous  to  the  kind  of  sin 
under  consideration.  The  likeness  between  God’s  permission 
of  Job’s  suffering  and  His  permission  of  David’s  or  Peter’s 
sin  holds  good  in  only  about  two  places:  namely,  in  that  God 
permitted  both  things  to  take  place,  and  in  that  in  both  He 
had  a  purpose  which  would  ultimately  redound  to  His  own 
glory  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  individual.  The  two  things 
are  directly  opposite  to  each  other  in  some  respects:  Job’s 
conduct  during  his  trial  was  commendable  and  he  came 
through  with  flying  colors — ^he  suffered  but  did  not  sin; 
whereas  David  and  Peter  utterly  failed  in  their  temptations 
and  came  out  utterly  defeated  and  dejected — objects  of  pity, 
having  both  sinned  and  suffered. 
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In  considering  the  proposition  of  the  sins  of  the  godly  as 
we  have  defined  and  limited  them,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  chief  end  of  man,  which,  according  to  the  catechism,  is 
to  glorify  God.  At  once  we  must  remind  ourselves  again 
that  sin,  in  itself,  is  an  outrage  to  the  character  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  God  and  in  no  wise  can  contribute  to  His  glory,  so 
we  are  forced  to  look  to  possible  results  of  such  sin  for  a 
solution  to  our  problem.  How  is  it  that  man  can  best  glorify 
God?  Ephesians  2:7  suggests  how  the  saints  shall  ever  be  to 
the  praise  of  His  glory  and  so  suggests  a  possible  key  to  the 
most  acceptable  way  for  man  now  and  forever  to  please  God. 
The  passage  reads,  “That  in  the  ages  to  come  he  might  show 
the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness  toward  us 
through  Christ  Jesus.”  He  is  to  exhibit  us  as  ensamples  of 
His  grace.  But  you  enquire,  “Are  you  suggesting,  ‘What 
shall  we  say  then,  shall  we  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may 
abound"?”  And  with  the  Apostle  Paul  the  only  answer  is, 
“God  forbid,”  but  I  am  suggesting  that  in  the  wise  economy 
and  providential  government  of  God  it  may  be  possible  that 
the  sort  of  sin  under  consideration,  though  worthy  of  punish¬ 
ment  in  itself,  may  ultimately  result  in  displaying  the  person 
as  a  greatly  refined  and  improved  exhibition  of  God"s  grace. 

Concerning  God"s  will  for  the  saint  here  on  earth,  “Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect,"’  is  there  also  a  possibility  that  the  permission  of  sin 
in  the  life  may  contribute  finally  toward  the  ultimate  perfec¬ 
tion  of  character  in  this  life?  We  shall  see. 

One  final  word  of  introductory  consideration  before  turn¬ 
ing  to  a  great  biography  of  Scripture  for  a  more  complete 
answer  to  our  problem.  Man  is  innately  and  persistently 
sinful,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  persevering  in  trying  to 
establish  his  own  integrity  of  character  in  the  eyes  of  God. 
He  is  loathe  to  think  that  his  conduct  is  not  acceptable  both 
to  man  and  God,  and  his  highest  ambition  seems  to  be  to 
make  God  a  debtor  to  him.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
degree  of  moral  perfection  attained  by  man  entertaining  such 
motives,  however  high  a  degree  it  may  be,  is  not  well-pleas¬ 
ing  to  God,  whether  it  be  found  in  sinner  or  saint.  “For  by 
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grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves. 
It  is  the  gift  of  God.  Not  of  works  lest  any  man  should 
boast”  (Eph.  2:8-9).  Moral  perfection  attained  by  means  of 
God’s  grace,  on  the  other  hand,  glorifies  God,  and  it  is  the 
chiefest  desire  of  God’s  heart  to  have  men  worshipping  Him 
whose  hearts  are  broken  so  as  to  be  contrite  and  humble  be¬ 
fore  Him,  and  then  to  have  a  morality  springing  out  of  a 
complete  dependence  upon  Him.  Since  this  is  the  desire  of 
God’s  heart,  we  can  see  here  a  possible  reason  why  sin  is 
sometimes  permitted  in  the  lives  of  His  saints  as  the  batter¬ 
ing  ram  to  break  down  proud  hearts  and  to  make  them  pliable 
in  the  hands  of  God. 

Just  as  the  patriarch  Job  and  his  experiences  serve  as 
the  key  to  the  riddle  of  human  suffering,  so  the  Apostle  Peter 
and  the  experiences  leading  up  to  and  following  his  great  sin 
of  denying  the  Lord  help  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  sin  in  the  lives  of  saints. 

Peter’s  experience  is  a  most  suitable  one  from  which  to 
draw  possible  reasons  why  God  permits  sin  to  blot  and  crush 
the  lives  of  some  of  his  saints,  because  Peter’s  disposition  of 
character  and  the  circumstances  which  contributed  to  his 
downfall  find  close  parallels  in  the  cases  of  many  sinning 
saints,  and,  moreover,  his  great  sorrow  and  repentance  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  restoration  to  Christ  suggests  elements  of  God’s 
providential  dealings  still  exercised  among  those  whose  end 
is  to  be  *‘like  Christ.” 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  my  hope  to  make  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  practical  as  well  as  speculative,  I  will  treat  at  some 
length  the  character  of  Peter  and  the  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  his  downfall  to  see  what  lessons  they  hold  and  what 
light  they  shed  on  our  problem. 

First  let  us  notice  something  of  the  Apostle’s  character 
and  his  relation  to  His  Lord.  He  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  impetuous  Peter,  one  who  spoke  often  before  he  thought, 
and  as  frequently  rushed  headlong  into  places  of  physical 
danger.  He  may  well  be  styled  as  a  man  of  daring  faith. 
It  was  he  who  had  the  courage  to  step  out  of  the  boat  into 
the  tempestuous  waters  of  the  wind-driven  lake  (Matt. 
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14:28-31;  Mk.  6:47-56),  and  he  it  was  who  drew  his  sword 
to  defend  his  Lord  from  the  hands  of  those  preparing  to 
crucify  Him.  Clearly  he  was  a  man  of  great  physical  cour¬ 
age,  no  doubt  priding  himself  upon  his  strength  and  brav¬ 
ery.  As  we  shall  presently  see,  the  element  of  self-confi¬ 
dence  arising  out  of  his  natural  strength  and  ability  in  a 
measure  accounts  for  his  downfall. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  bear  in  mind  as  we  consider 
Peter  the  fact  that  he  was  a  bom-again  person.  Long  be¬ 
fore  he  denied  his  Master,  he  had  openly  confessed  Him  to 
be  ‘‘the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God”  (Matt.  16:16),  to  which 
Christ  replied  that  this  revelation  of  His  own  true  person 
and  character  was  not  a  human  deduction  but  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  in  Peter’s  heart.  Without  doubt  Peter  had  heard 
time  and  again  before  that  this  One  was  the  Christ,  but  at 
the  time  of  his  confession,  heart  and  mind  synchronized  in 
crying  out,  “Thou  art  the  Christ.”  Peter  then  believed  and 
was  saved. 

But  whereas  Peter  entered  the  trial  under  consideration 
a  “spiritual”  as  against  a  “natural”  man,  in  the  Pauline 
usage  of  the  terms,  he  lacked  spiritual  discernment.  Three 
times  Peter  interfered  with  Christ’s  plan  to  go  to  the  cross. 
When  the  first  announcement  of  His  plans  to  die  was  made, 
Peter  rebuked  his  Lord,  saying,  “Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord, 
this  shall  never  be  unto  you.”  A  second  time  Peter  not  only 
expressed  a  willingness  to  die  ivith  his  Lord  but  even  to  die 
for  Him — a  noble  sentiment,  but  utterly  lacking  spiritual 
understanding  (Jno.  13:37).  Finally  Peter  used  his  sword 
to  prevent  his  Master’s  capture  and  death.  So  Jno.  18:10, 
“Then  Simon  Peter,  having  a  sword  drew  it,  and  smote  the 
high  priest’s  servant,  and  cut  off  his  right  ear.”  We  recall 
also  that  when  Jesus  would  have  washed  Peter’s  feet,  Peter 
again  missed  the  significance  of  Jesus’  action  and  at  first 
vehemently  protested  against  having  his  feet  washed. 

The  three  interferences  with  the  determinate  counsel  of 
God  respecting  the  delivering  of  His  Son  as  a  ransom  for 
many  and  the  refusal  to  submit  to  feet-washing  clearly 
demonstrate  that  Peter  was  completely  in  the  dark  with 
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regard  to  his  Lord’s  true  ministry.  We  cannot  help  but 
admire  him,  however,  because,  although  mistaken,  he  acted 
bravely  out  of  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  his  own  heart. 

Coupled  with  his  lack  of  spiritual  discernment,  Peter 
had  the  fatal  weakness  of  over  self-confidence  and  self¬ 
assertiveness.  The  protestations  already  cited  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  this  trait  in  him,  as  do  the  following  incidents.  At 
the  time  of  Christ’s  transfiguration,  Peter,  along  with  James 
and  John,  was  honored  by  being  permitted  to  be  present. 
When  Peter  saw  Christ  in  resurrection  glory  talking  to 
Moses  and  Elijah,  he  felt  constrained  to  rise  to  the  occasion 
somehow,  although  greatly  and  properly  frightened,  and  so 
said,  “Lord  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here;  if  thou  wilt,  I  will 
make  here  three  tabernacles;  one  for  thee,  and  one  for 
Moses,  and  one  for  Elijah”  (Matt.  17:4).  That  this  wasn’t 
the  time  for  Peter  to  step  out  and  say  “I  will”  is  shown  by 
the  Father’s  gentle  rebuke,  “This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased,  hear  ye  him.”  Peter  wanted  to  inaugurate 
a  building  program  putting  Christ,  Moses  and  Elijah,  rep¬ 
resenting  grace,  law  and  judgment,  in  a  sort  of  pantheon. 
Peter’s  “I  will”  was  answered  by  the  Father’s  “Hear  ye 
him.” 

Again,  after  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  supper  in  the 
Upper  Room,  and  after  Jesus’  prediction  that  all  would  be 
offended  in  Him,  Peter  pits  his  human  good  intentions  over 
against  the  word  of  Christ,  saying,  “Though  all  men  shall 
be  offended  because  of  thee,  yet  will  I  never  be  offended,” 
and  again,  “Though  I  should  die  with  thee,  yet  will  I  not 
deny  thee”  (Matt.  26:33,35).  No  doubt  Peter  would  have 
gladly  given  his  life  for  his  Master,  as  men  of  courage  and 
loyalty  are  sometimes  known  to  do,  but  poor  self-confident 
Peter  did  not  know  that  mere  natural  courage  and  strength 
are  of  no  avail  in  battling  with  the  prince  of  the  powers 
of  the  air  when  he  arrays  himself  against  a  saint  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  realm. 

Before  tracing  the  actual  steps  in  Peters’  betrayal  of 
Christ,  let  us  note  one  more  startling  fact  concerning  him. 
His  intentions  were  good.  He  tried  to  prevent  the  death 
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of  his  Friend,  indeed,  was  willing  to  die  for  Him,  and  we 
notice  also  that  even  at  the  time  of  his  denial  he  had  followed 
Christ,  even  though  “afar  off,”  having  in  mind  “to  see  the 
end”  (Matt.  26:58).  He  was  fully  intentioned  to  see  the 
matter  to  the  finish.  He  wanted  to  help — but  was  himself 
helpless. 

We  have  noticed  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle  which  made  him  susceptible  to  the  temptation  of  denying 
Christ.  Chief  among  these  was  a  lack  of  spiritual  insight 
and  an  over-abundance  of  self-confidence. 

The  very  protestation  of  his  ability  above  all  men  to 
remain  true  to  his  Lord  might  be  considered  the  first  step 
of  Peter’s  then  fast-approaching  downfall — ^though  I  am  in¬ 
clined  also  to  include  all  three  of  his  interferences  with 
Christ’s  redemptive  purposes  as  directly  connected  with  his 
sin.  After  the  final  protest  of  allegiance,  however,  the  events 
leading  to  his  denial  followed  in  rapid  succession.  His  Lord 
was  captured  and  led  aw'ay.  Peter  followed  “afar  off” — and 
that  was  and  is  “bad  business”  (Matt.  28:58).  When  Christ 
was  led  into  Pilate’s  hall,  Peter  “stood”  in  the  door  without 
(Jno.  18:16),  and  soon  he  was  seen  “sitting”  in  the  midst  of 
the  officers,  the  enemies  of  Christ  (Lu.  22:55).  And  when 
the  time  of  his  test  was  upon  him,  Peter  was  in  no  shape 
to  withstand  it,  for  he  was  “warming”  himself  by  their  fire 
(Mk.  14:53).  Note  his  steady  retrogression:  No  doubt  his 
protestation  of  personal  allegiance  followed  by  Jesus’  af¬ 
firmation  that  before  the  cock  should  crow  he  would  have 
denied  Him  three  times  left  Peter  feeling  somewhat  out  of 
fellowship  with  the  Lord.  Then  we  recall  that  in  Geth- 
semane  Peter  slept  when  he  should  have  been  praying  (Matt. 
26:37-46).  After  Peter  began  to  follow  “afar  off**  the  steps 
of  his  slipping  follow  in  ever-increasing  rapidity:  he  stood 
in  the  door  outside;  he  sat  in  the  midst  of  Christ’s  enemies, 
and  he  warmed  himself  with  their  fire  and  fellowship.  Peter 
had  followed  the  downward  course  of  the  sinner,  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  whom  the  Psalmist  describes  in  Psa.  1:1,  “Blessed 
is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly. 
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nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat 
of  the  scornful.” 

It  was  but  a  matter  of  a  few  moments  after  Peter  had 
seated  himself  among  the  enemies  of  Christ  that  he  ve¬ 
hemently  denied  having  knowledge  of  Christ,  denied  likewise 
association  with  Him,  and,  finally,  denied  having  helped. Him 
in  the  attack  upon  Him  in  the  garden  (Matt.  26:29ff;  Mk. 
14:66ff;  Lu.  22:55ff;  Jno.  18:17ff).  Then  the  cock  crowed 
and  Peter,  remembering,  “went  out,  and  wept  bitterly” 
(Matt.  26:75).  We  can  well  imagine  the  anguish  of  Peter^s 
spirit — crushed — dejected — dispairing — haunted  yet  helped 
by  the  kindly  yet  sorrowful  face  of  his  Lord,  who  had  turned 
and  looked  upon  him  after  the  deed  was  done  (Lu.  22:6). 

Had  Peter  been  presented  at  this  time  with  the  truth  of 
Rom.  8:28,  it  would  no  doubt  have  rung  like  mockery  in  his 
ears.  “All  things  work  together  for  good — denying  my  Lord 
to  work  for  good?  Impossible!”  Very  likely  when  the  in¬ 
credulous  surprise  resulting  from  the  fact  that  he  actually 
could  and  did  betray  his  Lord  wore  off,  Peter  began  to  won¬ 
der  why  he  was  permitted  to  do  such  a  thing.  And  in  sug¬ 
gesting  answers  to  this  question  which  troubled  Peter,  we 
shall  be  at  the  same  time  advancing  the  problem  involved 
in  the  thesis  of  the  paper. 

The  first  reason  which  suggests  itself  as  a  possible  rea¬ 
son  for  God  to  permit  Peter  to  sin  is  this:  Peter  came  to 
know  himself.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  self-deceived. 
We  have  already  noted  the  several  marked  displays  of  self- 
confidence  and  self-assertiveness  in  Peter  and  their  direct 
bearing  upon  his  sin.  It  was  absolutely  imperative  that  these 
traits  be  broken  and  removed  from  Peter’s  life  before  he 
could  be  used  by  God. 

It  is  true  of  the  Christian  today  also.  Like  the  foolish 
Galatians,  many  who  have  been  born  of  the  Spirit  try  to 
go  on  to  perfection  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  flesh,  with 
perhaps  an  occasional  SOS  to  God  for  help.  The  average 
Christian  fails  to  remember  that  “The  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked,”  and  so  trusting 
his  heart  as  though  it  harbored  treasures  of  innate  goodness. 
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he  attempts  to  solve  the  problems  of  life  and  to  meet  tempta¬ 
tions  in  his  own  strength.  This  is  a  fatal  error,  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  common.  The  Christian,  thus  minded,  when  en¬ 
ticed  to  commit  some  sort  of  “lesser  sin”  which  forms  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  increasing  sinfulness,  reasons  thus 
with  himself,  “I  know  my  limits  and  I’ll  go  just  so  far  and 
then  quit — one  little  drink  and  no  more.”  But  the  Scripture 
pronounces  such  an  attitude  to  be  foolish,  and  the  sad  ex¬ 
periences  of  many  self-reliant  Christians  confirm  the  Word 
of  God,  which  says,  “He  that  trusteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a 
fool”  (Prov.  28:26).  We  recall  the  experience  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  as  executing  God’s  command  to  possess  the 
land  of  Canaan.  At  Jericho  the  Lord  gave  them  the  victory, 
because  they  trusted  and  obeyed  Him.  At  Ai,  that  “little 
heap”  of  a  city,  where  they  went  up  in  self-confidence  with 
the  Lord  left  behind,  they  were  utterly  routed  and  put  to 
flight  after  many  had  been  killed. 

There  must  be  a  seventh  chapter  of  Romans  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian’s  experience  before  he  can  enjoy  the  victory  through 
the  Spirit  as  described  in  the  eighth  chapter,  and  when  all 
other  methods  fail  to  show  the  utter  folly  of  self-confidence 
and  self-esteem,  it  may  please  God  to  permit  some  such  sin 
as  Peter’s  to  enter  the  life  to  demonstrate  by  the  world’s 
bitterest  teacher,  experience,  that  “in  me  dwelleth  no  good 
thing,  for  to  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  perform 
that  which  is  good  I  find  not”  (Rom.  7:20). 

In  First  John  1:9  we  read,  “If  we  say  we  have  no  sin, 
we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.”  The  Chris¬ 
tian  is  often  slow  to  take  this  fact  seriously,  and  it  some¬ 
times  pleases  God  to  permit  his  innate  sinfulness  to  be 
brought  into  display  in  his  life  so  that  he  may  know  that 
the  Word  of  God  is  true.  I  would  not  leave  the  impression 
that  God  delights  in  showing  up  the  frailty  of  His  creatures 
and  the  blackness  of  their  hearts,  but  He  does  delight  in 
truth,  and  He  can  work  betterment  in  lives  only  upon  the 
truth  as  the  basis. 

Along  with  self-confidence  Peter  was  shown  a  somewhat 
parallel  mistake  in  his  life  which  needed  correction.  He  had 
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depended  upon  the  flesh  when  he  should  have  employed 
spiritual  weapons.  Recall  that  he  slept  in  Gethsemane  when 
he  needed  to  pray  “that  he  enter  not  into  temptation” 
(Matt.  26:41),  and  that  he  used  the  sword  of  the  flesh  to 
fight  Christ’s  enemies  in  the  garden  and  lacked  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit  (Eph.  6:17)  to  battle  Satan  in  the  time  of  his 
temptation. 

It  takes  a  signal  defeat  sometimes  for  us  to  learn  that 
“the  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air”  cannot  be  defeated  by 
carnal  weapons. 

As  a  final  revelation  of  his  own  weakness  Peter  learned 
that  it  wasn’t  safe  for  him  to  associate  with  the  ungodly. 
To  follow  afar  off,  to  stand  apart  from  Christ  and  to  sit  in 
the  company  of  God’s  enemies  warming  himself  by  their  fire 
and  fellowship  robbed  him  of  his  testimony.  The  experi¬ 
ences  of  Abraham,  who  held  himself  aloof  from  the  wicked 
cities  of  the  plain,  and  Lot,  whose  association  in  and  with 
them  resulted  in  his  being  pulled  out  of  the  cities  and  his 
subsequent  great  sin,  corroborate  Peter’s  findings  that  it 
isn’t  safe  to  get  too  familiar  with  worldly  people.  While 
Peter  sat  about  that  fire,  he  had  absolutely  no  testimony, 
for  they  had  to  enquire  three  times  if  he  had  been  with 
Jesus.  How  different  his  testimony  after  Pentecost  when 
they  took  knowledge  of  him  that  he  had  been  with  Jesus 
(Acts  4:13),  because  he,  along  with  the  disciples,  so  mar¬ 
vellously  radiated  the  person  of  Christ  in  word  and  deed. 
In  coming  to  know  himself,  Peter  learned  that  “He  must  in¬ 
crease,  but  I  must  decrease.”  Self-confidence,  dependence 
upon  the  flesh  and  all  worldly  interests  and  pleasures  van¬ 
ished  in  the  hours  of  sad  reflection  between  Peter’s  denial 
and  his  subsequent  reception  into  fellowship  with  his  Lord 
again.  Oh,  precious  truths,  and  how  dearly  purchased! 
Yes,  but  how  unwillingly  we  are  to  learn  from  another’s 
experience.  Rather  we  are  inclined  to  say  with  Peter, 
“Though  all  men  forsake  you,  I  will  never,”  and  that  is  why 
such  drastic  means  are  sometimes  used  by  God  to  teach  us 
our  weakness.  Would  that  we  might  learn  what  it  means 
to  be  strong  in  the  Lord  when  we  are  weak,  as  did  the 
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Apostle  Paul  to  be  able  to  say,  “For  when  I  am  weak,  then  I 
am  strong”  (2  Cor.  12:10). 

The  second  great  thing  Peter  came  to  know  as  a  result 
of  his  failure  and  consequent  riddance  of  egotism  was  God’s 
great  eternal  program.  By  this  statement  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Peter’s  sin  was  in  the  nature  of  the  cause  of 
his  receiving  the  revelation  of  God’s  plan,  but  rather  that 
his  experience,  resulting  in  his  emptying  himself  of  self, 
cleared  the  ground  upon  which  the  Holy  Spirit  built  up  a 
spiritual  structure.  When  he  was  filled  with  self,  he  lacked 
spiritual  discernment,  and  when  Christ  announced  God’s  plan 
of  redemption  through  His  death,  Peter  was  unable  to  grasp 
the  significance  of  the  declaration,  and  as  we  have  seen,  three 
times  asserted  himself  to  interfere  with  God’s  program. 
Emptied  of  self,  the  Spirit  taught  Peter  the  necessity  of 
Christ’s  death  if  salvation  were  to  come  to  men,  and  Peter 
became  the  firebrand  of  Pentecost.  He  who  had  quailed 
before  a  maiden’s  query  fearlessly  preached  Christ  to  all 
Jerusalem,  telling  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  that  he  “must  obey 
God  rather  than  men”  when  they  commanded  him  to  cease 
preaching  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  From  a  dejected  spiritual 
coward  to  a  spiritual  giant! 

It  is  well  to  notice  that  there  were  other  disciples,  who, 
like  Peter,  became  men  of  power  after  Pentecost.  But  the 
pathway  to  power  was  not  the  same  for  them.  Of  the  eleven 
only  Peter  needed  first  to  have  all  of  the  self  crushed  out  by 
means  of  his  failure  to  make  room  for  the  indwelling  and 
infilling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  I  mention  this  fact  to 
correct  any  possible  impression  to  the  effect  that  the  per¬ 
mission  of  humiliating  failure  is  the  only  way  God  can  lead 
a  child  out  into  spiritual  growth.  This  is  indeed  not  the 
case,  for  God’s  means  are  always  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
spiritual  condition  and  personal  characteristics  of  the  one 
with  whom  He  is  dealing,  and  so  a  man  of  natural  humility 
having  a  proper  sense  of  his  natural  weaknesses  would  never 
have  to  undergo  such  an  experience  as  that  of  Peter. 

I  would  also  correct  any  possible  notion  to  the  effect 
that  since  Peter’s  sin  had  such  apparently  beneficial  results 
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that  it  follows  that  we  ought  to  get  out  and  “sin  bravely  on,” 
as  Luther  once  put  it,  with  the  hope  of  letting  God  work 
something  good  out  of  it.  The  folly  of  such  reasoning  is 
apparent,  for  sin  is  not  to  be  sought  as  a  means  of  spiritual 
growth  but  diligently  to  be  shunned.  May  God  forbid  that 
our  spiritual  obstinancy  and  self-will  make  it  necessary  for 
that  pride  of  life  to  be  broken  by  such  drastic  means.  The 
cost  is  too  perilously  high  in  heartaches  and  there  is  in  ad¬ 
dition  the  danger  of  God’s  chastening  hand. 

So  far  as  I  know  Peter  suffered  no  retributive  punishment 
from  God  for  his  sin,  for  the  sin  was  directed  only  against 
His  Son  and  was  freely  forgiven,  but  very  often  the  Chris¬ 
tian  must  suffer  as  a  result  of  his  sin,  even  though  it  be 
judicially  forgiven  .him.  In  God’s  providential  government 
of  the  universe  it  is  true  that  “as  a  man  soweth,  so  shall 
he  reap.”  If  anyone  leads  a  dissolute  life,  whether  he  is 
saved  or  unsaved,  he  will  reap  a  weakened  body  and  a  be¬ 
fogged  brain.  If  he  sins  against  another  person,  although 
God  forgives  the  sin  on  the  ground  that  deliverance  from  its 
death-dealing  condemnation  was  insured  on  the  cross,  yet 
God  may  cause  him  to  be  punished  for  it  here  on  earth  in 
order  to  maintain  his  government  righteously.  Such  was 
the  case  of  God’s  dealing  with  David  in  regard  to  David’s 
great  sin.  After  he  had  caused  Uriah  to  be  murdered  and 
had  taken  his  wife  to  be  his  own,  Nathan,  the  prophet,  con¬ 
fronted  David  with  his  sin  and  David  confessed  and  was 
forgiven,  but  nevertheless  God  took  away  David’s  son  born 
to  him  by  Bathsheba.  So  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not  to 
condone  past  sins  under  the  pretext  that  they  have  been  used 
in  the  plan  of  God  for  some  good,  nor  are  we  to  seek  sin  as 
a  means  of  spiritual  growth. 

A  last  possible  way  in  which  God’s  superintending  grace 
turned  Peter’s  sin  into  one  of  the  “all  things”  working  to¬ 
gether  for  good  is  that  as  a  result  of  his  experience  Peter 
came  to  know  Christ  better  and  therefore  became  a  man  fit 
to  strengthen  his  brethren. 

In  the  course  of  Peter’s  discipleship  he  had  seen  the 
Master’s  hand  laid  upon  the  sick  to  heal  them,  and  he  had 
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witnessed  Jesus  binding  up  the  broken-hearted  and  forgiving 
many  sin-burdened  souls,  moreover,  he  had  listened  to  his 
Lord  teach  that  forgiveness  should  be  multiplied  seventy 
times  seven,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  hear  the  Lord  teach  and 
to  see  Him  work  in  the  lives  of  others,  and  it  is  a  vastly 
different  thing  to  experience  His  loving,  forgiving  touch 
after  one  has  grievously  failed  Him.  This  was  a  part  of 
Peter’s  experience.  The  words  of  Jesus  recorded  in  Matt. 
18:22  specifying  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  unlimited 
forgiveness  should  always  be  granted  to  the  penitent  took 
on  a  new  meaning  for  Peter  when  he  found  himself  accused 
by  the  unquenchable  fire  of  a  burning  conscience  pointing 
to  himself  as  the  sinner  and  the  failure  above  all  others. 

Peter’s  experience  ran  parallel  to  that  of  the  sinful 
woman  who  washed  Jesus’  feet  with  her  tears  and  wiped 
them  with  her  hair  as  He  sat  at  meat  in  the  house  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee.  Of  her  Jesus  said  upon  being  rebuked  by 
Simon  for  permitting  a  sinner  to  minister  to  him,  “Her 
sins  which  are  many,  are  forgiven;  for  she  loved  much:  but 
to  whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little”  (Lu.  7:47). 

Few  sins  exceed  the  magnitude  of  Peter’s  denial  of  His 
Lord,  and  Peter  knew  it  well,  and  so  when  he  came  to  know 
the  forgiving  love  of  Jesus  in  his  own  experience,  how  could 
he  help  but  greatly  love  Him?  It  is  such  men  that  this 
broken  and  bleeding  world  needs  today — men  who  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  anguish  of  soul  from  cruel  defeat  and  have 
subsequently  felt  the  healing  touch  of  the  Savior’s  hand 
upon  them.  The  austere,  self-sufficient  and  self-righteous 
moralist  knows  nothing  of  the  forgiveness  of  God  experi¬ 
mentally  and  is  in  a  poor  condition  to  help  anyone  whose 
very  soul  would  burst  for  the  want  of  the  sympathy  and 
direction  afforded  by  some  loving  and  understanding  person. 

A  second  thing  Peter  came  to  know  and  appreciate  ex¬ 
perimentally  concerning  his  relation  to  Christ  is  the  keep¬ 
ing  value  of  the  Savior’s  intercessory  prayers. 

On  that  fateful  evening  before  His  capture,  Jesus  warned 
Peter  that  he  was  soon  to  be  sorely  tempted  by  Satan.  Note 
the  Savior’s  words: 
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“Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you, 
that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat: 

“But  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not: 
and  when  thou  are  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren”  (Lu. 
22:31, 32). 

One's  first  reaction  to  Christ's  prayer  in  relation  to 
Peter's  temptation  might  be  to  the  effect  that  the  prayer 
was  of  no  avail,  because  Peter  was  not  kept  from  sinning, 
but  a  little  care  in  examining  the  prayer  shows  very  clearly 
that  Jesus  did  not  pray  that  Peter  wouldn't  sin  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  occasion  but  rather  that  even  as  he  went  through 
the  temptation  that  his  faith  would  not  fail.  It  didn't. 
Christ's  prayer  was  answered,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
as  soon  as  Peter  failed,  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.  Peter 
wasn't  the  first  nor  by  any  means  the  last  believer  to  deny 
and  blaspheme  his  Lord  even  while  retaining  faith  in  Him. 
We  do  it  today  very  frequently,  although  perhaps  in  a  man¬ 
ner  not  quite  so  obvious.  When  someone  takes  the  name  of 
the  Lord  in  vain,  and  we  fail  to  testify  that  we  are  trusting 
in  that  very  name  and  person  for  our  soul's  salvation,  we, 
too,  deny  our  Lord.  We  are  not  given  to  believe  for  one 
moment,  however,  that  by  so  doing  our  faith  has  failed  and 
left  u«  exposed  to  eternal  punishment;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Spirit  of  God  definitely  witnesses  to  our  spirits  that  we  are 
children  of  God,  though  very  unworthy  ones. 

The  significance  of  Peter's  avowal  of  the  saving  and 
keeping  power  of  God  as  recorded  in  1  Peter  1 :3-5  is  greatly 
strengthened  in  view  of  Peter's  experience.  To  quote  and 
then  to  comment: 

“Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  according  to  his  abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us 
again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead, 

“To  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  you, 

“Who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto 
salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time.” 

The  keeping  power  of  God  mentioned  in  the  last  verse 
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would  seem  after  all  to  be  limited  by  the  “faith”  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  being  kept,  and  if  this  is  so,  it  naturally  follows  that 
in  the  event  of  loss  of  faith,  then  God  would  fail  to  keep  him. 

Apart  from  the  construction  of  the  verse  which  properly 
makes  “through  faith”  (6ia  jiiotecog)  a  phrase  expressive  of 
the  means  or  agency  through  which  God  works  rather  than 
a  condition  limiting  His  operations, — apart  from  this,  I  say, 
Peter’s  own  experience  shows  that  the  intercessory  prayers 
of  Jesus  effectually  control  this  so-called  variable  factor, 
the  believer’s  faith,  so  that  it  will  not  fail.  Even  as  Jesus 
said  to  Peter,  “I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail 
not,”  just  so  we  have  the  assurance  that  He  is  likewise 
praying  for  us.  Such  is  the  fact  stated  in  Hebrews  7:25: 

“But  this  man,  because  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an  un¬ 
changeable  priesthood. 

“Wherefore  he  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that 
come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  inter¬ 
cession  for  them.” 

Peter  had  heard  his  Lord  say,  “My  sheep  hear  my  voice, 
and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me:  And  I  give  unto 
them  eternal  life;  and  they  shall  never  nerish,  neither  shall 
any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.  My  Father,  which 
gave  them  me,  is  greater  than  all;  and  no  man  is  able  to 
pluck  them  out  of  my  Father’s  hand”  (Jno.  10:27-29).  But 
although  Peter  had  listened  to  the  blessed  teaching  of  the 
Savior  on  the  subject  of  His  purpose  to  maintain  all  His 
own  safe  unto  the  end,  it  perhaps  didn’t  impress  him  much 
until  in  the  time  of  his  own  failure  he  realized  that  Christ’s 
eternal  purpose  was  in  effect  in  spite  of  his  own  unworthi¬ 
ness  and  weakness.  Peter’s  experience  precipitated  his  head 
knowledge  of  Christ’s  advocacy  and  His  intercessory  work 
into  his  heart  to  the  blessing  of  his  own  spirit  and  to  the 
consequent  blessing  of  millions  of  others.  I  personally  know 
something  of  what  it  means  to  be  ensnared  and  crushed  by 
temptation,  though  it  had  been  preceded  by  no  little  labor 
in  prayer,  only  to  realize  that  even  while  sinning  and  griev¬ 
ing  my  Lord,  He  was  there  sustaining  my  faith  and  offering 
pardon  full  and  free.  It  is  precious  to  know  that  He  goes 
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with  us  even  to  the  end  of  the  age  although  our  paths  may 
greatly  deviate  from  the  way  of  His  appointment. 

A  third  thing  Peter  came  to  know  experimentally  about 
his  Savior  was  the  comforting  power  of  His  word.  Perhaps 
no  other  word  from  the  Lord’s  lips  came  with  more  en¬ 
couragement  to  Peter’s  heart  than  that  later  to  be  recorded 
in  Jno.  14:1,  “Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  ye  believe 
in  God,  believe  also  in  me.”  This  verse  rightly  belongs  to 
the  verse  immediately  preceding  in  the  thirteenth  chapter 
where  Jesus  predicts  Peter’s  denial.  Christ  was  there  telling 
Peter,  “You  shall  deny  me,  I  know,  but  let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled,  for  you  believe  in  God  and  you  also  believe  in 
me,”  and,  “I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not.” 

For  Peter  to  realize  that  Jesus  actually  predicted  that 
he  would  break  under  the  temptation  and  at  the  same  time, 
instead  of  being  angry  with  him,  spoke  words  of  comfort, 
was  for  Peter  to  get  a  new  insight  into  the  tender  love  of 
Christ.  This  love  of  Christ  for  Peter  found  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  expression,  when,  after  the  resurrection,  Jesus  com¬ 
manded  the  women  to  go  tell  the  disciples  and  Peter  that 
their  Master  had  risen.  How  Peter’s  heart  must  have 
thrilled  to  know  that  his  Lord  wanted  him  especially  to  know 
that  everything  was  all  right. 

A  fourth  phase  of  Christ’s  goodness  was  revealed  to  Peter 
when  he  was  restored  back  into  complete  fellowship  and  rein¬ 
stated  in  his  apostolic  commission  by  Christ.  I  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  for  a  moment  that  Peter  lost  his  apostleship,  any 
more  than  he  lost  his  place  as  a  child  of  God,  but  he  no 
doubt  lost  the  consciousness  of  it,  feeling  that  he  had  for¬ 
feited  his  position  by  reason  of  his  unworthiness. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  and  background  for  that  scene 
on  the  lake  shore  where  Christ  reinstated  and  recommis¬ 
sioned  Peter,  let  us  review  briefly  the  chief  steps  or  circum¬ 
stances  leading  up  to  and  involved  in  Peter’s  denial. 

We  recall  that  Peter  three  times  interfered  with  Christ’s 
redemptive  purpose  as  announced  in  His  proposals  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  to  die.  What  relation  there  exists  between  his 
three  carnal  interferences  with  God’s  plans  and  the  fact  that 
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he  later  denied  his  Lord  three  times  is  a  matter  of  interest¬ 
ing  speculation  not  altogether  germane  to  this  paper,  but 
this  striking  parallel  of  threes  is  made  more  interesting  by 
the  fact  that  Peter  was  asked  three  times  by  Christ,  “Lovest 
thou  me  more  than  these?”  and  three  times  commissioned, 
in  the  words:  feed  my  lambs;  shepherd  my  sheep,  and  feed 
my  sheep. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  view  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  picture  before  us.  Apparently  up  to  this  time  the 
Master  had  not  addressed  any  word  to  Peter  concerning  his 
sin,  even  though  He  had  appeared  to  the  apostles  while  Peter 
was  present,  so  the  meeting  by  the  lakeside  is  the  place 
where  the  affair  is  first  mentioned — but  notice  how  beauti¬ 
fully  the  Savior  does  it.  Instead  of  reproving  Peter  for  his 
failure  as  soon  as  Peter  came  to  shore  from  the  boat,  or 
even  doing  it  at  all,  Jesus  built  a  fire,  broiled  some  fish  and 
ate  with  Peter  and  the  other  disciples  then  present.  How 
suggestive  all  of  this  is!  A  fire  and  a  common  meal  shared 
together  speak  of  fellowship,  and  thus  Christ  would  have 
Peter  know  that  he  was  fully  received  back  into  His  fellow¬ 
ship  before  He  said  a  word  which  might  remind  Peter  of  his 
failure.  This  warmth  of  fellowship  is  significant,  too,  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  Peter’s  denial  was  made  while  he  was 
indulging  in  the  fellowship  fire  of  the  enemies  of  Christ 
(Jno.  18:18). 

Without  attempting  to  explain  why  Peter  replied  to 
Christ’s,  “Lovest  (dYouiqg)  thou  me?”  with  “Yea,  Lord,  thou 
knowest  that  I  have  affection  ((piXoi)  for  you,”  except  per¬ 
haps  to  suggest  that  no  human  can  employ  that  term  of 
higher  love  honestly  until  he  is  filled  and  overmastered  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  Peter  later  was,  let  us  note  that  Peter 
here  avows  the  deepest  affection  his  heart  could  then  pos¬ 
sibly  give — “Thou  knowest,  that  as  much  as  in  me  is,  I  love 
you.”  He  could  not  have  said  more  under  the  searching 
gaze  of  Christ,  and  incidentally  I  think  men  today  too  fre¬ 
quently  affirm  a  love  for  Christ  they  don’t  possess,  but  for¬ 
getting  this,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  Peter  could  honestly 
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say  that  his  heart’s  affection,  though  perhaps  of  an  inferior 
sort,  was  all  for  the  Master. 

I  am  confident  that  Peter’s  love  for  Christ  was  greatly 
deepened  during  those  dark  hours  of  his  trial,  and  since  the 
world  needed  then,  as  now,  almost  above  all  else,  men  who 
supremely  love  their  Savior,  I  believe  that  this  result  of 
Peter’s  failure  was  one  of  the  ends  to  be  accomplished  which 
caused  God  to  permit  such  a  humiliating  experience  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  come  into  Peter’s  life. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Peter  was  a  better  man 
and  a  stronger  one  as  a  result  of  his  experience.  Before  it 
happened  Christ  indicated  this  fact  when  He  said,  “When 
thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren.”  Christ  didn’t 
mean  to  say,  as  the  context  in  Lu.  22:31,32  clearly  shows, 
that  “when  you’ve  regained  your  faith  and  been  reconverted, 
then  strengthen  your  brethren,”  but  what  He  meant  was, 
“when  you  have  changed  your  mind  about  your  own  ability 
to  stand  firm  and  have  experienced  my  sustaining  grace  and 
forgiving  love,  then  go  and  strengthen  thy  brethren.” 

So  in  bringing  to  a  close  this  treatment  of  the  question 
why  God  permits  His  saints  to  fall  into  such  heart-breaking 
sins,  indulge  me  the  following  summary  of  possible  benefits 
God  may  work  out  as  a  result  of  such  experiences. 

The  saint  really  comes  to  know  himself.  He  learns  to 
trust  God  rather  than  his  own  heart  for  moral  and  spiritual 
victories.  He  is  taught  one  of  God’s  first  lessons  by  which 
to  avoid  sin,  namely,  “to  flee  temptation  rather  than  to  flirt 
with  it,”  whether  it  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  seven¬ 
headed  dragon  of  the  fleshly  lusts  or  in  the  form  of  some 
pleasant  and  beautiful  allurement  of  the  world.  Flee  tempta¬ 
tion  and  put  no  confidence  in  the  flesh! 

Secondly,  the  saint,  as  a  result  of  a  crushing  experience, 
may  be  put  in  such  a  spiritual  condition  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  can  make  living  and  real  in  his  life  many  truths  con¬ 
cerning  His  eternal  purposes  which  he  might  not  have 
learned  in  any  other  way.  David’s  great  sin  gave  him  an 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  forgiving  and  justifying 
grace  of  God,  the  like  of  which  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
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Old  Testament.  He  knew  the  joy  of  sin  forgiven  and  the  joy 
of  restored  fellowship,  and  expressed  it  in  Psa.  32:1,  2. 

“Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin 
is  covered. 

“Blessed  is  the  man  unto  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not 
iniquity,  and  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile.” 

Finally,  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  manifold  beauties  and 
graces  of  Christ  may  result  from  some  signal  failure  of  the 
saint  after  which  he  experiences  the  goodness  of  God  in  for¬ 
giveness.  We  saw  that  such  was  the  case  with  Peter  as  well 
as  with  David.  Peter  learned  the  value  of  Christ’s  interces¬ 
sory  work  in  sustaining  weak  faith,  and  he  discovered  the 
comfort  of  the  Savior’s  words  to  the  fallen  as  well  as  the  His 
readiness  to  receive  back  into  full  fellowship  again.  As  a 
result  of  his  experience  Peter  was  strengthened  so  that  he 
was  able  to  be  a  help  to  his  brethren.  This  came  about  as  a 
result  of  coming  to  know  his  Lord  and  Savior  and  His  ways 
better. 

Thus  we  have  seen  how  God  may  take  a  thing  of  sin, 
something  in  itself  an  unmixed  evil,  and  in  His  loving,  all¬ 
wise  providence  work  that  sin  into  a  chain  of  effects  and 
causes  that  ultimately  prove  beneficial  to  the  person  and 
redound  to  the  glory  of  God.  As  we  have  already  noticed, 
this  gives  the  saint’s  sin  no  cloak  of  virtue,  and  it  gives  no 
basis  for  looking  to  sin  as  a  means  of  ultimate  improvement. 
What  Peter  might  have  been  or  become  had  he  not  denied 
his  Lord,  and  what  we  might  be  had  we  not  permitted 
numerous  sins  to  enter  our  lives,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  know  that  God  does  overrule 
our  sin  to  His  glory  in  many  cases,  and  by  so  much  we  may 
be  consoled  in  a  measure  concerning  our  past  failures. 

But  to  know  that  God  is  able  to  take  up  broken  fragments 
and  to  piece  together  a  vessel  to  His  glory  does  not  furnish 
a  proper  incentive  to  seek  to  be  thus  broken  and  crushed. 
May  God  permit  that  instead  we  may  be  so  pliable  in  His 
hands  that  He  can  mold  us  in  His  fingers  after  His  will 
rather  than  have  to  permit  us  to  be  crushed  by  sin. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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If  a  Man  Die.  By  W.  Cosby  Bell.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

199  pp.  $1.75. 

The  tragedy  of  man’s  philosophy  is  that  it  reaches  no  con¬ 
clusions  which  pass  beyond  the  range  of  the  human  sphere, 
and  that  it  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  no  certain  reve¬ 
lation  from  God  had  been  given.  The  fact  is  too  often 
ignored  today  that  life  after  death  is,  in  God’s  Word,  not  only 
assured  but  the  way  into  the  highest  destiny  through  divine 
redemption  apart  from  human  merit  is  revealed.  To  the 
believing  heart  John  14  :l-3  alone  offers  more  dependable  cer¬ 
tainty  as  to  a  future  life  than  any  two  hundred  pages  of 
human  reasoning,  sagacity,  or  poetic  art.  It  is  noticeable 
the  number  of  books  by  theological  professors  now  appearing 
which  discuss  the  problem  of  life  after  death.  Following  Dr. 
John  Baillie’s  “And  The  Life  Everlasting”  (reviewed  in 
BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA,  January,  1934),  there  now  appears  an¬ 
other  by  Dr.  Cosby  Bell  (deceased),  a  former  professor  in 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  and  whose  lecture  notes  have 
been  prepared  for  publication  by  his  wife. 

Two  features  of  Dr.  Bell’s  book  may  be  commended:  (1) 
His  writings  express  the  nature  of  one  intensely  human, 
practical,  and  appreciative  of  every  good  thing;  (2)  his  liter¬ 
ary  style  is  fascinating  to  a  point  which,  it  would  seem, 
classifies  him  among  the  verj'  few  to  whom  the  highest  litera- 
ary  honors  are  given.  Over  against  this,  the  doctrinal  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  book  call  for  solemn  protest.  It,  like  many 
modern  works,  attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  life 
after  death  on  the  basis  of  mere  human  philosophy.  If  the 
Scriptures  have  any  message  at  all  they  disclose  the  fact  that 
endless  existence  is  the  portion  of  all  humanity  alike,  and 
all  are  entitled  to  the  outer  darkness  but  for  the  redeeming 
blood  of  Christ.  Dr.  Bell  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
woe  for  the  unregenerate  and  sees  heaven  open  to  those  who 
have  lived  their  best,  without  reference  to  the  revealed  plan 
of  salvation  through  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  He 
declares  the  Bible  does  not  teach  that,  “in  the  last  and  final 
result  of  things,  there  will  still  remain  in  the  universe  beings 
suffering  acute  and  everlasting  torment  in  permanent  rebel- 
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lion  against  the  divine  will  and  forever  rejecting  the  divine 
love.”  His  conception  of  Satan  is  characteristic:  *  *  ♦ 
“we  have  done  Satan  himself  too  much  honor  in  picturing 
him  as  a  flaming,  towering  spirit  of  evil.  He  is  really  but  a 
loose-lipped,  slack-jawed,  doddering,  feeble  creature,  heavy¬ 
eyed  and  dull  of  brain.”  Such  statement  would  have  been 
startling  indeed  had  it  been  substituted  by  the  Apostle  Paul 
in  place  of  his  declaration  recorded  in  II  Corinthians  11:14. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

A  New  Guide  to  Christian  Discipleship.  By  John  W. 

McLennan,  M.A.,  B.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  95  pp. 

$1.00. 

An  introduction  to  this  book  by  Rev.  Francis  Shunk 
Downs,  D.D.,  Pastor,  The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Berke¬ 
ley,  California,  states  that  the  author,  who  is  a  retired 
preacher,  is  a  faithful  worshiper  and  helper  in  the  church  of 
which  he  is  also  pastor.  Dr.  Downs  also  writes :  “There  are 
few  books  today  that  introduce  us  to  Jesus  Chirst  that  clearly 
yet  simply  tell  us  what  it  means  to  be  a  Christian  and  how 
one  may  become  a  real  Christian.”  This  seems  to  be  a  fair 
statement  of  the  author’s  aim  in  the  book. 

The  eight  chapters  suggest  the  author’s  plan.  Of  these, 
chapters  I  and  II  set  forth  admirably  though  in  great  brev¬ 
ity,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  God  and  His  self-revelation  in 
Christ.  After  this  introductory  discussion,  the  author  pre¬ 
sents  his  own  conception  as  to  what  it  means  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  This  is  followed  by  the  more  fundamental  theme  as  to 
“How  to  Become  a  Christian.”  The  order  thus  set  up  is 
somewhat  confusing  and  suggests,  at  least,  what  the  author 
later  rejects,  namely,  that,  in  attaining  the  Christian’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  God,  human  effort  and  merit  cannot  avail. 
The  two  chapters  on  how  to  become  a  Christian  are,  in  the 
main,  true  to  the  New  Testament  doctrine,  and  this  feature 
of  the  book  is  refreshing  in  view  of  the  general  neglect  of 
this  body  of  truth. 

In  his  attempt  to  state  what  a  Christian  is,  the  author 
falls,  as  many  do,  into  the  error  of  substituting  a  manner  of 
life  for  the  possession  of  life,  an  imitation  of  Christ  for  the 
indwelling  Christ,  and  sanctification  for  regeneration.  No 
one  will  question  the  importance  of  Christ-likeness  in  the 
experience  of  the  child  of  God,  but  to  be  a  Christian  is  vastly 
more  than  an  experience.  This  portion  of  the  book  fails  to 
present  the  great  truths  which  this  chapter  title  suggests. 
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namely,  redemption,  reconciliation,  propitiation,  forgiveness, 
regeneration  and  justification,  and  fails,  likewise,  to  ground 
its  appeal  for  correct  living  on  the  fact  that,  through  grace, 
the  believer  has  already  attained  every  spiritual  blessing  in 
Christ  Jesus.  This  failure  to  distinguish  between  salvation 
and  sanctification  is  too  common  today  and  cannot  but  mis¬ 
lead  many.  There  is  much  in  this  book  which  will  be  of 
value  to  the  discriminating  reader. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

LiBRi  Synoptici  Veteris  Testimenti  Seu  Librorum  Regum 
ET  Chronicorum  Loci  Paralleli  Quos  Hebraice 
Graece  ET  Critice  Latine  Edidit.  Tomus  Secundus.  By 
Primus  Vannutelli.  E.  Pontificio  Institute  Biblico. 
Romae.  1934.  364  pp. 

This  volume  is  complementary  to  the  first  part  which 
appeared  under  the  same  title  in  1931.  It  begins  with  the 
reign  of  Rehoboam  and  completes  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  The  Hebrew  texts  appear  on  the  left-hand 
page,  the  Greek  on  the  right.  Below  the  Hebrew  is  the  Vul¬ 
gate,  also  the  text  of  Josephus  insofar  as  it  parallels  the 
Scripture.  A  very  fine  critical  apparatus  for  the  Greek  texts 
is  provided  in  conjunction  with  them,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  latest  study  on 
the  Septuagint.  Parallel  accounts  from  First  Esdras,  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah  are  included  also. 

The  workmanship  is  excellent.  There  is  no  crowding  of 
materials  on  the  page.  The  textual  student  has  in  this  work 
an  aid  far  superior  to  the  polyglot  Bibles  for  his  study  of 
parallel  passages. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 

Study  Your  Bible.  A  Self  Study  Course  for  Bible  Believ¬ 
ing  Christians.  By  Edward  J.  Young.  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 
mans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  1934.  109 

pp. 

The  author,  who  is  a  student  at  Westminster  Theological 
Seminary,  writes  out  of  “a  conviction  that  there  are  many 
people  who  would  study  their  Bible,  but  who,  from  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  how  to  do  this,  permit  the  Bible  to  remain  a 
closed  Book  to  them.”  He  has  prepared  the  book  for  Chris¬ 
tians  in  general  who  want  to  spend  a  few  minutes  a  day  in 
Bible  study.  Genesis  alone  is  considered,  evidently  with  the 
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thought  that  this  will  suffice  to  acquaint  one  with  the  method 
and  thus  enable  him  to  go  on  alone.  Each  lesson  contains 
comments  on  the  portion  of  Scripture  dealt  with,  together 
with  a  series  of  questions  based  on  the  text  and  comments. 
Suggestions  for  further  study  and  for  memory  work  follow. 

There  is  a  doctrinal  firmness  about  the  book  that  is  im¬ 
pressive.  In  the  main,  controverted  questions  are  treated 
with  reserve.  Throughout,  there  is  an  evident  striving  to 
make  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  plain.  The  book  is  strength¬ 
ening  and  refreshing. 

A  few  statements  are  unfortunate.  Dreams  are  treated 
as  a  medium  of  revelation  to  the  heathen  and  to  certain 
Israelites  whose  spirituality  was  of  a  rather  low  order.  Num¬ 
bers  12:6,  however,  makes  the  dream  a  valid  means  of  com¬ 
municating  the  divine  message.  It  is  well  to  note  that 
Joseph,  Solomon  and  Daniel  were  the  recipients  of  dreams. 
Of  a  more  serious  nature  is  the  claim  that  *‘the  great  theme 
of  the  Old  Testament's  prophecy  is  this  present  age.  ...  It 
is  perhaps  true  that  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  have  some 
reference  to  a  time  in  the  future,  but  of  this  we  cannot  be 
certain.”  Uncertainty  is  hardly  a  virtue  in  this  case. 

There  are  several  errata,  notably  Ecclesiastes  for  Eccles- 
iasticus  on  page  93. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 

For  a  Little  Child  Like  Me.  By  John  Stirling.  With  il¬ 
lustrations  by  Horace  J.  Knowles.  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons.  New  York.  1934.  $1.00. 

This  book  provides  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  simple 
language,  arranged  on  the  acrostic  plan.  It  is  amply  illus¬ 
trated.  Other  features  are  “Little  Stories  of  the  Saints” 
adapted  to  the  months  of  the  year,  and  a  few  suggestive 
prayers. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 

Das  Buck  Jeremias.  German  Translation  and  Commentary. 

By  Dr.  Friedrich  Notscher.  Large  8  vo.  361  pp.  1934. 

Hanstein,  Bonn,  Germany.  12.30  Marks. 

In  the  Bonner  Bible,  whose  prestige  is  ever  increasing, 
the  prophets  have  so  far  been  represented  but  by  Prof. 
Heinisch’s  Ezechiel  and  Fr.  Weismann’s  Lamentations.  The 
treatment  Jeremiah  now  receives  at  the  hands  of  Prof. 
Notscher  of  Vienna  is  worthy  of  these  classical  prophecies. 
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The  translation  is  based  on  the  third  edition  of  Kittel  (1931) 
and  generally  follows  the  metrical  arrangement  of  the  text 
there  given,  adopting  also  a  fair  number  of  the  emendations. 
Occasionally  the  commentator  has  suggestions  of  his  own 
which  are  in  most  cases  very  much  to  the  point.  The  trans¬ 
lation  is  close  and  occasionally  happy,  but  on  the  whole  it 
lacks  the  literary  finish  and  the  impressiveness  of  Prof. 
Riessler*s  version.  To  translate  poetry  well,  one  must  not 
only  understand  it,  but  also  love  it.  Prof.  Notscher  would 
probably  feel  more  at  home  translating  the  code  of  Ham¬ 
murabi!  None  the  less,  the  commentary  analyzes  ably  the 
various  moods  of  the  highly  sensitive  prophet,  who  had  the 
painful  privilege  of  being  Gk)d*s  messenger  of  doom,  a  Cas¬ 
sandra  voice  that  mostly  went  unheeded.  Thus  along  with 
the  divine  message,  the  book  of  Jeremiah  also  contains  a 
*‘human  document”  of  a  high  order,  but  naturally  not  equal 
to  Job;  see  also  Gordon,  The  Rebel  Prophet  (London,  1931). 
The  captivity  prophecies  are  very  ably  treated;  a  certain 
number  of  passages  are  bracketed  off  as  later  additions; 
e.g.  15:4b;  23:18-20;  26:4;  27:7;  27:21f;  29:14f;  31:38-40; 
32:30-41  and  the  remarkable  prophecy  of  restoration  in 
33:14-25.  This  latter  passage  is  omitt^  in  the  Septuagint. 
Concerning  other  passages  that  occur  twice  in  Jeremiah,  the 
commentary  points  out  in  which  place  it  is  more  likely 
original.  The  references  given  to  other  books  of  the  Bible 
are  well  chosen,  but  not  always  the  most  apposite.  The  his¬ 
torical  introduction  is  well  up-to-date,  but  not  as  clear  as 
one  might  wish.  The  very  important  subject  of  the  initial 
date  of  the  Seventy  Years*  Captivity  is  buried  away  in  the 
commentary  on  p.  189f.  The  reader  might  have  been  glad 
to  learn  that  the  Crusaders  built  a  church  in  honor  of  Jere¬ 
miah  at  Anatot,  and  the  Greeks  have  a  chapel  there  now. 

Hugh  Bevenot. 

Untersuchungen  Zur  Septuaginta  Des  Buches  Isaias. 

By  Dr.  Joseph  Ziegler.  220  pp.  1934.  Aschendorff, 

Munster,  Westphalia,  Germany.  11.40  Marks. 

This  dissertation  for  the  doctorate  will  be  welcomed  as 
bringing  Septuagint  research  a  step  forward  in  so  far  as  the 
verbal  equivalents  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  are  examined 
not  merely  in  themselves,  but  also  in  their  context.  In  this 
way  unexpected  parallel  passages  are  forthcoming,  and 
something  like  order  comes  into  the  apparent  disorder.  The 
author  rightly  assumes  that  Fischer  (in  Beitrage  zur  Alttest. 
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Wissenschaft,  Nr., 34)  has  effectually  refuted  the  theory  of 
Wutz,  that  the  interpreters  worked  on  a  transliterated 
Hebrew  text ;  and  then  sets  to  examine  the  question  of  “unity 
of  translation,”  then  the  LXX  passages  that  do  not  figure 
in  M.  T.  and  vice  versa.  Then  the  imagery  in  translation  is 
discussed ;  then  the  relation  of  Isaiah  in  Greek  to  other  Books 
of  0.  T.  The  rapprochements  are  often  suggestive,  but  the 
author  is  unable  to  reach  any  general  conclusions,  save  in 
two  cases,  namely  (1)  that  concerning  “unity  of  translation” 
the  case  of  Isaiah  is  quite  different  from  that  of  other  LXX 
books,  and  (2)  that  the  “Alexandrian-Egyptian  background” 
of  the  Septuagint  is  of  value  for  the  Hellenistic  student  in 
general.  Especial  care  is  devoted  to  the  terminology  of  the 
fashionable  apparel  of  ladies,  Isaiah  3 :18-23.  With  the  change 
of  metaphor  in  Isaiah  27 :2-5  cf.  Nahum  2 :13. 

Hugh  Bevenot. 

Jesus  and  the  Word.  By  D.  Rudolf  Bultmann.  Transi- 

lated  from  the  German  by  Louise  Pettibone  Smith  and 

Erminie  Huntress,  of  Wellesley  College.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  226  pp.  $2.00. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  professor  of  New  Testament 
at  the  University  of  Marburg  and  belongs  to  that  group  of 
teachers  which  is  often  called  the  “crisis  theologians,”  who 
have  worked  in  the  spirit  of  Karl  Barth.  The  book  was 
first  published  in  Germany  under  the  title  Jesus  and  is  said 
to  have  “stirred  religious  thought  abroad”  deeply.  The 
translators  give  as  the  reason  for  their  attempt  to  introduce 
the  work  to  English  readers  the  fact  that  they  have  them¬ 
selves  “found  in  the  original  so  much  that  was  stimulating 
and  thought-provoking.” 

But  if  one  comes  to  this  book  with  the  thought  that  he 
may  find  in  it  a  return  to  evangelical  Christianity,  he  is 
doomed  to  complete  disappointment.  Adopting  the  position 
of  advanced  criticism  that  “the  Gospel  of  John  cannot  be 
taken  into  account  at  all  as  a  source  for  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,”  and  holding  that  “the  whole  tradition  about  Jesus 
which  appears  in  the  three  synoptic  Gospels  is  composed  of  a 
series  of  layers  which  can  on  the  whole  be  clearly  distin¬ 
guished,”  the  author  speaks  with  a  dogmatism  as  to  what 
is  fact  and  what  is  merely  “legendary”  that  is  seldom 
equalled.  Expressing  the  opinion  that  “Jesus  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,”  and  claiming  that  He  “did 
not  speak  of  his  death  and  resurrection  and  their  redemptive 
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significance,”  that  is,  “as  necessary  to  salvation,”  he  pro¬ 
nounces  such  intimations  and  statements  in  the  Gospels  as 
“legendary”  and  declares  them  to  have  been  “put  in  his 
mouth  subsequently  by  the  church.”  One  cannot  help  ask¬ 
ing,  How  does  the  author  know  so  much?  He  does  not  even 
intimate  that  we  might  want  proof  for  the  propriety  of  thus 
excluding  passage  after  passage  from  the  Gospels  as  unre¬ 
liable  or  untrue.  Apparently  he  deems  such  a  justification 
unnecessary  when  he  can  so  “clearly”  distinguish  between 
the  “series  of  layers”  in  the  Synoptics! 

After  we  find  that  there  is  so  much  of  a  negative  char¬ 
acter  in  the  book  we  care  little  about  what  may  be  in  it  of  a 
positive  nature.  We  may,  however,  mention  the  writer’s 
view  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  says  that  Jesus  taught 
that  the  “kingdom  of  God  is  deliverance  for  men.  It  is  that 
eschatological  deliverance  which  ends  ever5rthing  earthly.” 
And  further,  “The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  an  ideal  which 
realizes  itself  in  human  history;  we  cannot  speak  of  its 
founding,  its  building,  its  completion;  we  can  say  only  that 
it  draws  near,  it  comes,  it  appears.”  We  wonder  what  value 
there  may  be  in  such  a  view  of  the  kingdom  until  we  are 
told  that  for  Jesus  it  was  “the  transcendent  event,  which 
signifies  for  man  the  ultimate  Either-Or,  which  constrains 
him  to  decision.”  We  are  not  clearly  told  as  to  the  matter 
that  is  to  be  decided,  but  we  are  given  the  impression  that 
we  are  to  do  the  will  of  God.  We  are  told  that  life  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  crises,  in  each  of  which  we  must  make  a 
decision ;  that  God  forgives  sin,  but  without  propitiation ;  that 
love  epitomizes  the  requirement  for  conduct  toward  others. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  book  can  stir  religious 
thought  abroad.  Having  robbed  us  of  all  that  is  vital  to 
salvation  in  the  Gospels,  the  author  makes  no  positive  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God.  If  he  dares  to  arbitrarily  delete  from  the  Synoptics 
passage  after  passage,  who  will  come  to  these  books  with 
the  confidence  that  they  contain  any  message  from  God 
whatsoever?  Every  man  becomes  his  own  judge  of  the 
law  of  conduct,  and  forgiveness  may  be  exp^ted  without 
the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ.  We  could  wish  that  both 
author  and  translators  might  come  to  the  true  view  of  the 
Person  and  work  of  Christ! 


Henry  C.  Thiessen. 
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Products  op  Pentecost.  By  L.  R.  Scarborough,  D.D., 

LL.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  127  pp.  Cloth, 

$1.25. 

In  this  volume  the  President  of  Southwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  presents  a  “re¬ 
study  of  what  Pentecost  has  left  us  in  its  glorious  products.” 
These  products  are  all,  he  holds,  values  for  evangelism  and 
the  extension  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth.  Calling  Pentecost 
the  “most  epochal  event  in  evangelism,”  the  author  holds 
before  us  the  first  church  as  a  model  for  all  churches.  He 
calls  the  prayer-meeting  that  preceded  Pentecost,  “organized 
supplication.”  As  products  of  Pentecost  he  names  a  “re¬ 
newed  leadership,”  a  completed  message, — “a  Cross  pltis  a 
Resurrection,”  a  revaluation  of  souls,  a  new  method  of 
evangelistic  endeavor,  a  doctrinal  basis,  spiritual  cooperation, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  solution  of  the  church's  financial  prob¬ 
lems.  Protesting  against  modern  objections  to  doctrinal 
preaching  the  author  says,  “The  creedless  Christian,  the 
doctrineless  church,  the  sermon  without  deep  rooted  convic¬ 
tions  of  the  fundamentals  of  revealed  truth,  these  are  in¬ 
vertebrate,  fiabby,  sappy,  soppy,  and  superficial.”  Holding 
that  what  God  did  in  the  early  days  of  this  age  He  is  anxious 
to  do  all  through  the  age,  the  writer  suggests  in  the  conclud¬ 
ing  chapter  how  he  may  “perpetuate  Pentecost.” 

Dr.  Scarborough  is  not  only  President  of  the  above- 
named  Theological  Seminary,  but  also  Professor  of  Evangel¬ 
ism  in  that  institution.  In  addition  to  this  he  frequently 
speaks  at  conferences  and  conducts  evangelistic  meetings. 
His  book  reveals  the  fact  that  evangelism  is  no  mere  theory 
with  him,  but  a  passion.  On  the  doctrinal  side  the  writer 
conceives  of  the  Church's  task  as  that  of  “regenerating  the 
world”  and  of  making  “Christ  regnant”  on  earth.  One 
could  wish  that  he  had  included  in  his  study  the  truth  of  the 
Lord's  return,  so  clearly  present  in  apostolic  preaching.  We 
welcome  this  book  and  believe  that  a  prayerful  meditation 
on  its  message  will  revive  slumbering  churches  and  fire  them 
to  a  new  devotion  to  Christ  and  His  cause. 

Henry  C.  Thiessen. 

God's  Unspeakable  Gift.  By  H.  A.  Ironside,  Litt.D. 

Loizeaux  Brothers.  19  West  21st  St.  New  York.  192 

pp.  $1.00. 

This  volume  takes  its  title  from  the  subject  of  the  first 
sermon.  Other  subjects  are,  “What  is  the  Gospel”;  “Who  Is 
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the  Son  of  Man”;  “May  I  be  Assured  of  Salvation?  If  So, 
How?”;  “Perfect  Love”;  “The  Cross  of  Christ”;  “Jesus  and 
the  Resurrection.” 

The  twelve  sermons  embraced  in  this  volume  were  all 
preached  extemporaneously  in  Moody  Memorial  Church  and 
they  are  offered  to  readers  as  reported  in  shorthand.  They 
may  be  “colloquial”  in  style,  but  those  who  know  Dr.  Iron¬ 
side  as  man  and  preacher  are  delisrhted  to  see  his  very  self 
in  every  paragraph,  and  to  find  that  wondrous  clearness  in 
thought  and  statement  that  are  so  characteristic  of  him. 
And  withal  there  is  a  depth  of  spiritual  vision  that  greatly 
enriches  and  leads  one  to  blessed  meditation  and  devotion. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

Let  Not  Your  Heart  Be  Troubled.  By  James  I.  Vance. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  128  pp.  Price  $1.25. 

This  is  a  volume  of  communion  addresses,  rather  medita¬ 
tions.  One  finds  everywhere  the  felicitous  English  of  the 
writer  and  preacher,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Nashville. 

One  finds  here  the  Cross,  at  times  fully  set  forth.  But 
one  also  discovers  that  there  is,  by  implication  at  least,  a 
flaunting  of  things  that  are  dear  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
conservative  believers.  In  the  mind  of  the  reviewer  there 
is  constantly  the  fear  that  Dr.  Vance  is  not  a  believer  in  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

Tarbell^s  Teachers"  Guide.  By  Martha  Tarbell,  Litt.D. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  432  pp.  $2.00. 

How  cheerfully  a  reviewer  would  recommend  this  volume 
but  for  its  modernistic  attitude.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  many  unsuspecting  Sunday  School  teachers  employ 
what,  in  the  end,  can  only  be  destructive  of  a  conservative 
attitude  and  approach  to  the  Word  of  God. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

The  Minister’s  Annual.  1935.  Joseph  M.  Ramsey,  Editor. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  576  pp.  $2.00. 

There  is  no  denial  of  the  inherent  value  of  much  that 
this  volume  contains.  But  one  could  only  despair  of  the  min¬ 
istry  in  America,  and  elsewhere,  if  such  helps  as  are  herein 
offered  should  be  necessary  to  ministers.  Ministers,  of  all 
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men,  need  to  preserve  their  originality.  To  use  such  helps, 
habitually,  induces  slothfulness,  and  this  is  nothing  but  de¬ 
plorable. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

Religion  and  Theism,  with  a  Chapter  on  The  Psychological 

Accounts  of  the  Origin  of  Belief  in  God.  By  Clement 

C.  J.  Webb.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  160  pp.  $1.50. 

One  interested  in  Religion  and  Theism  may  surely  wel¬ 
come  such  a  discussion  and  contention  as  herein  set  forth. 
The  author  has  specifically  in  view  recent  publications  by 
Professor  Nicolai  Hartman  of  Berlin,  Professor  Julian  Hux¬ 
ley  and  Professor  G.  H.  Parker  of  Michigan  on  the  following 
subjects:  Ethics,  Religion  with  Revelation,  and  The  Self  and 
Nature. 

The  problem  dealt  with  is.  Can  there  be  Religion  without 
Theism?  The  subject  of  the  fifth  and  last  lecture  indicates 
the  author’s  position:  A  vindication  of  Theism.  A  quotation 
from  this  chapter  will  be  enlightening:  “Theism  then,  as  I 
understand  it  and  defend  it  as  being  implied  in  all  true  re¬ 
ligion,  may  be  described  as  the  express  acknowledgment  that, 
if  there  is  in  the  universe  something  which  always  evokes 
the  sentiment  of  religious  reverence,  this  must,  when  we 
think  the  matter  out,  possess  not  in  a  less  but  in  a  greater, 
nay  in  an  infinitely  greater  measure  than  ourselves,  that 
which,  recognized  in  ourselves  as  concrete  individual  person¬ 
ality,  we  are  constrained  to  regard  as  indubitably  real  in  its 
own  right  in  a  sense  wherein  nothing  else  known  to  us  can 
be”  (page  139). 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

The  Teaching  and  Preaching  That  Counts.  By  James 

M.  Gray,  D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  153  pp. 

$1.50. 

Dr.  Gray’s  name  attached  to  a  volume  is  sufficient  guar¬ 
antee  of  its  inflexible  adherence  to  fundamental  truth. 

This  volume  is  in  three  parts.  Part  One  is  on  New  Testa¬ 
ment  themes;  Part  Two  on  Old  Testament  themes;  and  Part 
Three  on  Times  and  Seasons.  There  is  just  enough  variety 
to  lend  delight  to  the  reading.  And  there  is  help  on  sub¬ 
jects,  one  should  say  problems,  that  confront  the  Christian, 
especially  in  times  like  the  present.  The  title,  however,  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  author  aims  at  helping  the  preacher,  particu- 
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larly,  along  with  the  teacher,  who,  frequently,  is  one  and  the 
same  person.  The  first  sermon  having  the  same  theme  as 
the  title  of  the  volume  serves  very  well  to  prepare  the  reader 
for  all  that  follows. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

Romance  op  Fire.  By  Paul  Hutchens.  Wm.  B.  Eerdman’s 

Publishing  Co.  254  pp.  $1.00. 

This  is  an  interesting  novel  into  which  is  woven  Christian 
truth.  Sometimes  the  author  steps  aside  to  do  a  little  preach¬ 
ing,  but  preaching  is  not  distasteful  in  a  novel  if  one  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  truth. 

M.  H.  Roach. 

The  Story  of  American  Dissent.  By  John  M.  Mecklin. 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.  381  pp.  $3.50. 

This  history  deals  with  the  dissenting  movements  on 
American  soil,  and  depicts  especially  the  rise  of  the  Baptists, 
the  Methodists,  and  the  Presbyterians.  The  force  of  these 
movements  on  American  life  and  institutions  is  clearly  evi¬ 
denced.  The  legacy  of  American  dissent  which  the  author 
sets  forth  is  the  conception  of  the  church  in  America;  the 
separation  of  the  church  and  state;  the  influence  in  “national 
sentiment” ;  legal  tolerance  (but  spiritual  intolerance) ;  ethi¬ 
cal  traits;  and  primitivism  in  religion. 

The  “Story  of  American  Dissent”  has  great  merit  in  the 
way  in  which  a  vast  amount  of  historical  detail  is  marshaled. 
There  are,  however,  two  limitations  which  detract  from  the 
book.  In  the  first  place  social,  political,  economic,  and  geo¬ 
graphic  forces  are  used  as  criteria  for  judging  dissent  in 
America  without  due  credit  to  the  theological  and  Biblical 
background.  The  reason  of  this  limitation,  however,  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  the  second. 

The  latter  limitation  is  the  intrusion  of  the  author’s 
prejudices  throughout  what  purports  to  be  a  historical  work. 
He  treats  without  sympathy  both  theology  and  the  idea  of  an 
infallible  Bible,  and  goes  out  of  his  way  to  cast  reflection 
upon  them  as  well  as  the  person  of  Christ.  The  author 
speaks  of  theology  as  the  “congenital  curse”  of  Protestant¬ 
ism.  Theology  is  in  reality  the  genius  of  Protestantism  as 
Ecclesiasticism  was  the  genius  of  the  Middle  Ages.  What 
abuses  have  arisen  through  human  passion  and  intolerance 
are  not  characteristics  of  either  Protestant  theology  or  an 
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infallible  Bible.  The  author  is  a  liberal  pleading  for  spirit¬ 
ual  tolerance,  as  well  as  legal  tolerance ;  and  one  cannot  help 
wondering  if,  in  the  light  of  these  prejudices,  an  established 
liberalism  would  not  be  both  spiritually  and  legally  intolerant. 

M.  H.  Roach. 

Through  Two  Generations.  A  Study  In  Retrospect.  By 
Horace  Mellard  Du  Bose,  D.D.,  Bishop  Emeritus  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Fleming  H  Revell 
Company,  New  York.  160  pp.  $1.50. 

To  the  person  who  enjoys  autobiography,  vividly  and 
brilliantly  written,  dealing  not  alone  with  the  personal  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  author,  but  seeking  to  interpret  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  causes  of  the  struggles  which  enter^  into  a  career 
of  wide  influence,  this  book  is  recommended.  In  the  midst 
of  the  interesting  account  of  his  early  experiences  the  Bishop 
pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  influences  of  the  Christian  home 
in  which  he  was  reared.  He  attributed  the  fact  that  he  could 
say,  ‘T  know  that  I  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,”  to 
the  “evangel  of  the  home  altar.”  A  faithful  father  “spoke 
in  his  usual  earnest  and  tender  way,  making  the  story  of 
the  dying  Christ  very  real,  and  asking  me  to  choose,  while 
young,  the  good  part  which  could  never  be  taken  away.” 

Like  most  young  men  he  passed  through  severe  testings 
of  belief  during  his  student  days  and  even  afterward  when 
launched  on  his  preaching  career.  The  following  shows  the 
remarkable  innate  wisdom  of  the  man:  “I  determined  to 
work  patiently  and  await  the  results  of  study.  Unanswered 
questions  and  unquieted  anxieties  I  kept  behind  the  study 
door,  never  once  obtruding  them  upon  the  pews.  A  more 
golden  silence  I  have  never  practiced  nor  has  one  ever 
brought  me  better  results.”  When  he  “arrived”  he  had 
nothing  to  take  back.  Commenting  on  the  Genesis  account 
of  man’s  creation  he  says :  “Man  was  never  an  ape ;  and  no 
ape,  by  any  possibility,  could  ever  have  become  a  man.”  In 
the  same  context  appears  this:  “The  world  has  had  a  yes¬ 
terday  to  which  the  over  confldent  modernist  has  given  too 
little  thought.” 

A  wide  reader.  Bishop  Du  Bose  gives  this  testimony  con¬ 
cerning  books,  a  testimony  which  should  be  printed  in  large 
type  and  posted  in  the  halls  of  learning  and  libraries 
throughout  our  country:  “To  be  worth  while,  they  must  be 
able  to  abide  the  test  of  truth  and  fact.  Nevertheless,  I  give 
my  judgment  against  a  majority  of  the  books  spawned  by 
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the  press  today.  For  the  most  part,  those  that  are  not  inane 
screws  of  unsound  theology  are  madcaps  science  or  prurient 
social  twaddle.  The  robust  book  comes  up  like  a  lion  in  a 
herd  of  zebras.” 

Any  minor  conclusions  in  this  stimulating  book  from 
which  we  might  dissent  are  forgotten  as  our  hearts  are 
warmed  by  these  words  in  the  closing  paragraphs:  “Our 
Gospel  is  a  gospel  of  facts.  He  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  the 
Babe.  He  became  the  Child,  the  Lad,  the  Man.  The  Virgin 
Birth,  the  Galilean  Miracles,  the  Passion,  the  Cross,  the 
Risen  Body,  the  Ascended  Messiah — all  are  facts,  glorious 
facts !” 

Rollin  T.  Chafer. 

The  Christian  Fact  and  Modern  Doubt.  A  Preface  to  a 
Restatement  of  Christian  Faith.  By  George  Arthur  Butt- 
rick,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  City.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.  311  pp.  $2.60. 

This  large  and  exceedingly  well  written  book  demands 
an  extended  article  for  adequate  treatment.  A  short  review, 
as  it  must  be  limited  in  this  department,  may  only  give  a 
hint  of  the  character  of  the  treatment  of  its  subjects.  The 
book  belongs  to  that  class  of  new  Apologetics  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  offer  assurance  to  the  doubter  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  liberal  theologian.  This  calls  anew  for  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  the  differences  between  New  Testament  Christianity 
and  religion  as  conceived  of  by  such  writers.  When  we  read 
in  the  preface,  “Next,  in  full  acknowledgment  of  any  truth 
given  by  science  and  psychology,  I  have  reexamined  the  car¬ 
dinal  items  of  Christian  faith.  Words  like  ‘projection,'  evo¬ 
lution,'  ‘natural  law,'  and  ‘machine  age'  are  enough,  even  in 
the  bare  mention,  to  show  the  need  for  a  candid  restatement 
of  Christian  belief,”  we  are  somewhat  prepared  for — al¬ 
though  still  amazed  that  one  with  the  author's  intelligence 
could  thus  misrepresent  Scripture — ^the  following  example 
of  viewpoint  in  the  chapter  on  Faith  and  the  New  Science: 
“It  was  a  long  leap  from  the  cosmogony  of  the  Bible  (a  flat 
earth,  with  an  inverted  bowl  of  heaven  above  it  upheld  by 
‘the  pillars  of  the  firmament,'  and  the  pit  of  hell  below  it 
whose  fires  escaped  through  the  jaws  of  volcanoes)  to  the 
universe  portrayed  by  science;  and  it  must  be  admitted  with 
chagrin  that  the  Church  gave  little  help  in  the  venture.”  In 
the  author's  attack  on  “bibliolatry,”  the  treatment  of  certain 
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Scriptural  doctrines,  and  his  ideas  on  prayer,  one  wonders 
whether  the  primary  object  of  the  book  was  to  give  assur¬ 
ance,  or  to  furnish  the  author  a  vehicle  for  the  publishing 
of  his  views.  Perhaps  both  are  true,  as  undoubtedly  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  his  viewpoint  is  the  only  tenable  one  on  which 
to  base  whatever  assurance  he  is  able  to  marshal. 

Rollin  T.  Chafer. 

Evolution  Cross-Examined.  44  pp.  Modernism  Cross- 
Examined.  48  pp.  By  David  Simpson.  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 
man’s  Publishing  Co.  Grand  Rapids.  35  cents  each. 

These  two  pamphlets,  in  uniform  size  and  appearance, 
should  be  read  together.  In  the  preface  to  Modernism 
Cross-Examined  the  author  says:  “This  pamphlet  provides 
a  companion  for  the  author’s  treatise  on  Evolution  Cross- 
Examined,  recently  published,  and  which  should  be  read 
in  conjunction  with  this.  The  idea  of  organic  evolution 
being  the  real  cause  of  our  present-day  modernism.”  These 
books  are  written  in  dialog  form,  the  first  being  a  debate 
between  Christian  and  Evolutionist;  and  the  second  between 
Evangelical  and  Modernist.  Under  each  subject  the  main 
points  at  issue  are  covered.  The  form  of  treatment  enables 
the  author  to  emphasize  some  points  which  are  apt  to  be 
overlooked  in  the  ordinary  literary  treatment. 

Rollin  T.  Chafer. 

♦ 

God’s  Message  Through  the  Ages.  By  R.  F.  Suerig.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Author,  2740  Sutton  Blvd.,  St.  Louis.  95 
pp.  with  Chart. 

As  the  writer  announces,  this  pamphlet  was  written  to 
explain  the  chart  used  by  him  in  Bible  teaching.  The  work 
covers  concise  outline  studies  of  a  number  of  Old  and  New 
Testament  doctrines  and  contains  a  dispensational  outline 
for  Bible  study. 


Rollin  T.  Chafer. 


